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THE TURKEY. ; and turkey are almost synonymous terms, and 
‘ . Pemireiag = : when the proclamation issues from the White 
From THE Farm 10 THE Tate. House, the warrant of death to hundreds of thou- 
S Christmas suggests beef, Easter suggests | sands of these harmless necessary fowl, the good 
eggs, Michaelmas suggests goose, so does | housewife’s thoughts instantly revert to Brob- 
Thanksgiving fondly suggest its turkey. It is to | dignagian birds, with white, plump breasts, and 
that day what mint-sauce is to lamb, cucumbers | rich brown legs, and tender, toothsome wings, 
to salmon, green peas to duck, or mustard to | and crisp, dark livers, till turkey and Thanks- 
corned beef—a necessary adjunct. Thanksgiving | giving become united for better or for worse in 
| her honest, housekeeping, Thanksgiving turkey- 

| laden heart. (Continued on page 214.) 
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NEW YORK,—PREPARING FOR TBE THANKSGIVING DINNER—A ROOST ON A LARGE TURKEY FARM IN WASHINGTON HOLLOW, DIHESS county, 
From a Scerci sy Josern Becker, 
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A WORD OF CAUTION. 
Certain publications have recently been 
issued under the name of ‘‘ Leslie & Co.,” 
and others under that of ‘‘ Frank Leslie, Jr.” 
Lest the public should be deceived into the be- 
lief that these publications are issued by me, 
I hereby give notice that I have no connection 
whatever with them, and regard them as 
attempts to appropriate the use of my name. 


The only publications with which Iam con- 
nected are issued from 53,55 & 57 Park 
Place, and bear my name in full at their 
head. FRANK LESLIE. 








THE SOLID SOUTH. 
|’ is plain that the law of action and re- 


action holds no less true in the moral 

than in the physical world. A few 
years ago the Republicans found that their 
ascendency at the South was purchased by 
practices which tended not only to weaken 
their party in that section, but also to im- 
pair its hold on just-minded men at the 
North. No reader has forgotten that the 
present Republican Secretary of State was 
among the foremost to lend the weight 
of his influence and the persuasive elo- 
quence of his voice toa denunciation of 
the ‘* bayonet régime’ by which the political 
complexion of the Legislature of Louisiana 
was determined in 1875. And who has 
forgotten that at one stage of his career in 
South Carolina, Governor Chamberlain did 
not scruple to say in a public letter, ad- 
dressed to some Northern admirers of his 
belonging to the same political faith with 
himself, that ‘‘the civilization of the Puri- 
tan and of the Huguenot” were equally put 
in jeopardy by what he called the alliance of 
fraud and ignorance which had been effected 
in that State under the auspices of the Re- 
publican Party, and by which it sought to 
profit? We say the abuses by which ‘it 
sought to profit,” for that there was no 
real profit in political advantages ac- 
quired at the expense of public morality 
and of public law was made abundantly 
plain by the final outcome of all the mis- 
government to which certain of the recon- 
structed States were subjected for years. 
And the elasticity of a wholesome public 
sentiment has not yet been regained in 
those States, while the want of it still 
attests the presence of a moral coercion 
which hinders the free and natural play of 
the social forces which are organic in a 
well-ordered commonwealth. 

But there are many signs which portend 
the ultimate break-up of ‘‘ the Solid South,” 
notwithstanding the compact and serried 
front which the Democratic phalanx pre- 
sents to the eye of a superficial observer. 
The ‘‘solidity ” of the South is not entirely 
the outgrowth of a spontaneous evolution. 
It is largely the creature of causes planted 
in the bosom of Souther-gociety by the 
misrule frogrwhich that society has been 
but rergntly relieved under the administra- 
tis of President Hayes. That many social 
disorders and political in®qualities are 
still endemic in States like South Carolina 
and Louisiana and Mississippi we find it not 
difficult tio believe. Downright denials of 
political rights to certain classes of voters 
are still ‘of frequent occurrence. But it is 
equally jtrue that the condition of these 
States greatly improved, and that the 
pooutaane of amelioration are every day de- 
velopinig still more satisfactory results. 

It is a noteworthy and Significant fact 
that tihe Republican man@gers would now 
seem ‘as eager to find a ground of political 
apperl in the “solidity” of the South as 

the IDemocrats were once 2ager to make the 
’ 
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‘‘misrule” of the South a ground of accu- | billauthorizing the free and unlimited coin- 


sation against the Republican Party. And 
the fact is certainly a suggestive one to the 
leaders of the now dominant party in the 
Southern States. That shrewd political 


age of silver. Such a proposition, however, 
would scarcely, in the light of the recent 


| elections, seem likely to carry, no matter 


} 


| captain, the late Senator Morton, in giving | 
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in his reluctant adhesion to the policy of 
pacification espoused by President Hayes, 
was frank to avow that he did so only at 
the behest of an imperious necessity forced 
upon the Administration and the Republi- 
can Party by the Democratic majority in 
the House of Representatives. But as an 
offset to ‘‘the Solid South” he invoked a 
solidification of Northern sentiment within 
the ranks of the Republican Party, or, as 
he phrased it, ‘‘a Solid North” was the 
natural and inevitable counterpoise of ‘‘ the 
Solid South.” 

We cannot give our assent to any such 
doctrine as this, whether as preached at the 
South or the North. President Washington, 
in his Farewell Address to the people of 
the United States, has left a pregnant warn- 
ing against the disposition to characterize 
parties by geographical discriminations; 
and recent events of most baleful import in 
our history have pointed the moral he 
sought to inculcate. ‘The best interests of 
the whole country require that there should 
be neither ‘‘a Solid South” nor ‘‘a Solid 
North,” but that the forces of a common 
political life should be equally active and 
fluent within the borders of both. 

In order that there may be this equal 
diffusion of political life through the entire 
body politic of the South, it is evident that 
there must be some intellectual and moral 
assimilation of the elements which now 
form the voting classes in the South. It 
was for the want of this intellectual assimi- 
lation between ‘‘the carpet-baggers” and 
the newly-enfranchised freedmen, that the 
latter fell an easy prey to the arts of the 
former, while both combined to bring unut- 
terable woes on the States which they 
misgoverned. It is for the want of this 
assimilation that ‘‘the color-line” still 
continues to divide the politics of the 
South, though it is undeniably true that the 
color-line marks a much less definite 
boundary between the white and black 
races at the South to-day, than five or even 
three years ago. 

The politics of the South will never rest 
on a natural and normal basis until the 
black man and the white man learn to re- 
cognize, in community or difference of 
opinions, the true grounds of political con- 
federation on the one hand, and of political 
dissent on the other. The Southern Demo- 
crat must learn to see in the freedman an 
ignorant and misguided voter who needs 
instruction and enlightenment, but who 
has positive politica] rights which must be 
respected, and who isnot to be regarded or 
treated as the ‘‘natural enemy” of the 
Commonwealth. The Northern Republican 
must learn to see in the freedman an inde- 
pendent voter, who is as free to vote the 
Democratic ticket, if he wants to, as to 
vote with the party of his liberators. The 
real education of the Southern blacks in 
the art and science of politics will begin 
as soon as the whites of the South, released 
from the duty of saving what Governor 
Chamberlain called their ‘‘ civilization,” 
shall begin to differ among themselves on 
questions in which they shall seek the co- 
operation and votes of their colored fellow 
citizens. And the time of this political 
reconstruction is close at hand. 








RESUMPTION COMING. 


CTION has been taken by the associated 

banks of this city, in connection with 
the Treasury Department of Washington, 
which seems to point to a resumption of 
specie payments, after the lst of January, 
without any appreciable shock to the busi- 
ness, or any serious disturbance to the 
currency, of the country. The scheme 
adopted by the Clearing House, which 
practically represents the entire banking 
interest of the country, provides for re- 
sumption, upon a gold basis, in accordance 
with the following methods: The banks 
will, after January, refuse to receive gold 
coins as special deposits, but will accept 
them only as lawful money; the special 
exchange of gold checks at the Clearing 
House will be abolished, and settlement 
between banks will be made either in gold 
or legal-tender United States notes; silver 
dollars will only be received on deposit 
under special contract to withdraw the 
same in kind; and the payment of balances 
at the Clearing House in silver certificates 
or in silver dollars, except as subsidiary 
coins and in small amounts—say ten or 
twenty-five dollars—will be prohibited. 
This, it will be observed, reduces the silver 
dollar to the position of a subsidiary coin, 
so far as it is in the power of the banks to 
do so; and unless something unforescen 
shall occur, possibly they may be able to 
keep it for some time in this strictly 
subsidiary position. It is to be expected, 
however, that the silverites of the West will 
undertake to retaliate in some way upon 
the supporters of this scheme, and if Sen- 
ator Voorhees is to be believed, one of the 
first steps will be to urge Congress to pass a 





how ardently it might be pressed. But even 
should there be no positively unfriendly 
legislation, the results of the scheme 
agreed upon by the banks can scarcely be 
permanent so far as relates to the estab- 
lishment of the position which the silver 
dollar of 4125 grains ought to occupy in the 
currency of the country, so long as the 
vicious silver bill of last session remains 
upon the statute book. At the same time, 
every step forward is a real and sub- 
stantial gain in the right direction; and re- 
sumption once practically established, as it 
now seems likely to be, it can scarcely be 
supposed that the conservative good sense 
of the country will permit any violently re- 
actionary interference with the policy thus 
adopted. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


HE annual report of General Sheridan 
relates almost entirely to the manage- 
ment of the Indians and the soldiers, and to 


| the injustice which has marked our dealings 


with these unfortunate ‘‘wards.” After 
showing that our Indian policy has been 
wholly a thing of shreds and patches, Gen- 
eral Sheridan proceeds to say that our wars 
with the red man are due to two classes of 
causes—the first being the constant en- 
croachment upon their lands sacredly guar- 
anteed to them by treaty, and the second 
being the compulsory enforcement of the 
reservation system. 

Ten years ago the Indians owned and oc- 
cupied nearly all the country west of the 
Missouri River from British Columbia to 
the Gulf of Mexico, excepting the settle- 
ment of Eastern Kansas, Colorado and 
Montana, and Eastern and Southern Texas. 
This almost unlimited extent of country 
was occupied by two vast herds of buftalo, 
one grazing in the north and the other in 
the south, and each herd numbered from 
2,000,0000 to 3,000,000 of animals, and in 
the same region were herds of elk, ante- 
lope, deer and other large game of almost 
every variety, and in numbers innumerable, 
while in the valleys were to be found wild 
roots, vegetables, berries and fruit in abund- 
ance. Nature had provided everything 
necessary for the subsistence of the 
Indians, and the whole region was a pas- 
ture-field for the numerous herds of ponies, 
at once the wealth and sole means of 
transportation for the Indians, while the 
results of the chase and the trapping of 
game procured them the means of cloth- 
ing themselves, either with the skins, 
or by barter with the traders, or by both. 
Gradually the whites crowded on to the 
grounds of the Indians, and the result is 
known. General Sheridan states it thus: 


** We took away their country and their means of sup- 
port, broke up their mode of living, their habits of life, 
introduced disease and decay among them, and it was 
for this and against this they made war. Could any 
one expect less? Then why wonder at Indian difficul- 
ties ? 

‘* These wars might have been regarded as inevitable, 
and therefore a sufficient number of soldiers should have 
been provided to meet them ; but it was not done, and 
hence the fatal results which followed. No other nation 
in the world would have attempted the reduction of 
these wild tribes and occupation of their country with 
less than 60,000 or 70,000 men, while the whole force 
employed and scattered*over the enormous region 
described never numbered 14,000 men, and nearly one- 
third of this force has been confined to the line of the 
Rio Grande to protect the Mexican frontier. The con- 
sequence was that every engagement was a forlorn hope, 
and was attended with a loss of life unparalleled in 
warfare. No quarter was given by the savage, and 
the officers and men had to enter on their duties with 
the most barbarous cruelties staring them in the face 
in case of defeat. Nor was this misfortune confined to 
the soldier; it extended to the settler, who was himself 
killed, or came home to see his wife and children mur- 
dered and his stock stolen. Such, in truth, has been the 
contest on our Western frontier during the last ten years, 
It would have been less expensive if an army of 60,000 
or 70,000 men had been maintained, and moreover the 
blood of gallant officers, soldiers and citizens would not 
have rested on our hands. 

This, then, was the first cause of our Indian wars. 
They ,would have occurred, no matter what course or 
policy the Government might have adopted. We could 
not deprive these primitive people of their homes, where 
they had lived in barbarous contentment for centuries, 
without war, and the only ;thing strange about these 
wars was the manner and means adopted by the Govern. 
ment to meet them.’’ 


The second cause of trouble named by 
the General is the dissatisfaction of the 
Indian at being compelled to remain on 
reservations, with his limits circumscribed, 
his opportunities of hunting abridged, and 
his game disappearing, with sickness in his 
lodge from change of life and food, and in- 
sufficiency of the latter, and this irregularly 
supplied, and the reflection coming to him 
of what he was and what he now is. Gen- 
eral Sheridan believes that, with kind treat- 
ment of the Indian, administered with 
steadiness and justice, our Western frontier 
wili no longer suffer from the horrors of 
Indian outbreaks—that ‘‘ with treatment of 
this kind, the Indian can be redeemed and 
made self-supporting, and in an incredibly 
short period of time, too, as compared with 
the opinions usually entertained by the 
general public.” 

These views of General Sheridan as to 
the causes of Indian troubles are shared by 
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General Pope, of the Department of the Mis- 
souri, who, in his annual report,says that the 
recent ‘‘ raid” of the Cheyennes was caused 
by the want of food which the Government 
had failed to supply. ‘‘Their rations were 
poor and entirely insufficient. They were 
homesick, despondent and disappointed, 
and were anxious to get back to a country 
better known to them and where game was 
to be had, while here they did not have 
enough to eat.” There is a pathos and a 
force in this simple statement which must 
tend to disarm, wherever it is read, the 
hostile criticism with which we are only 
too apt to assail every fresh movement of 
the Indians. And we cannot doubt that, 
with these official papers before it, Con- 
gress will see the necessity of initiating at 
once a more humane and stable Indian 
policy than it has hitherto devised. 





LORD SALISBURY EXPLAINS. 


ORD SALISBURY’S reply to the dis- 
patch of Secretary Evarts, concerning 
the injuries sustained by American fisher- 
men in Fortune Bay, and the attitude of the 
Home Government inregard to the colonial 
legislation affecting our rights under the 
Treaty of Washington, is a good deal more 
satisfactory than many supposed it would 
be. He says explicitly that the supposition 
that he justified the Newfoundland fisher- 
men in their attack upon our people, or 
that he held it to be competent for a 
colonial legislature to abrogate treaty 
provisions, is altogether unfounded. ‘‘ Her 
Majesty's Government,” he says, ‘will 
readily admit, what is indeed self-evident, 
that British sovereignty as regards these 
matters is limited in its scope by the 
engagements of the Treaty of Washington, 
which cannot be modified or affected by 
municipal legislation.” He goes further 
and adds: ‘If, however, it be admitted 
that the Newfoundland legislators have the 
right of binding Americans who fish within 
their waters by any laws which do not con- 
travene existing treaties, it must further 
be conceded that the duty of determining 
the existence of any such contravention 
must be undertaken by the governments 
and cannot be remitted to the discretion of 
each individual fisherman; for such a dis- 
eretion, if exercised on one side, can 
scarcely be refused on the other.” He 
concludes by saying that if any law has 
been inadvertently passed ‘‘ which is inany 
degree or respect at variance with the 
rights conferred on a foreign power by 
treaty,” his Government will see that it is 
repealed. This concession will, no doubt, 
end the controversy. It is understood that 
the $5,500,000 award will be promptly paid 
by our Government. 








OUR SUCCESS AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


HE part played by the United States 

at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 has 
been more satisfactory than on any similar 
occasion. At London in 1851 and 1862 and 
in Paris in 1855, there was no combined 
effort made to have the country properly 
represented, and all the honors we carried 
off were accidental rather than merited. 
At Paris in 1867 and at Vienna in 1873, 
there was more system, and consequently 
better results were attained. This year in 
Paris we have won the most distinguished 
honors in spite of the culpable neglect of 
Congress in 1876 to authorize the President 
to accept the invitation of the French au- 
thorities. Instead of taking two years to 
prepare for this great event, we scarcely 
had as many months. However, by the 
most herculean efforts on the part of every- 
body connected with the Commission, the 
United States were as far advanced on the 
opening day as any other foreign nation 
excepting England, which had had six 
months the start in the competition. A 
few weeks after the first of May, the Amer- 
ican department was fully ready for the 
criticism of the visitors and for the judg- 
ments of the jury who were to pronounce 
upon the awards. It was then found that 
there were, in round numbers, 1,200 exhib- 
itors from the United States, including 
artists. Considering how hastily these per- 
sons had got their articles ready, and in 
view of the great uncertainty whether there 
would be any exhibition at all, it is surpris- 
ing that so many objects of the very best 
quality in point of workmanship, and of so 
great industrial worth, should have been 
brought together. There was scarcely an 
article which had not a distinctive value, 
and the loss of which would not be a de- 
privation to the world. This probably 
accounts for the fact, that, notwithstanding 
all discouraging circumstances, our exhibi- 
tors obtained a greater per centage of 
awards than those of any other nation. 
The total number of grand prizes granted 
in Paris was one hundred and thirty-three. 
Of these the United States carried off ten, 
being seven and a half per cent. of the 
whole, and yet this country did not have 
three per cent. of the total number of ex- 
hibitors. The number of recognitions 
awarded to nearly sixty thousand exhi- 
bitors was twenty-eight thousand five hun- 
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dred and eighty-eight; of these awards the 
United States received seven hundred and 
fifty, being about sixty-three per cent. of 
the persons represented. If the same pro- 
portion had held for other countries, it 
would have been necessary for the jury to 
accord thirty-six thousand awards. 

It is worthy of note that so many prizes 
were given to the exhibitors from the State 
of Connecticut, that the average was over 
one hundred per cent., that is to say, there 
were more than enough to give to every 
person a recognition, and leave a surplus 
for distribution among the less- fortunate 
exhibitors. These results were attained 
notwithstanding the fact that the United 
States was not represented on a great ma- 
jority of the juries. There was no friend 
at Court through whose management and 
intrigue awards could be obtained, but the 
articles had to speak for themselves, and 
the prizes were obtained in spite of the 
prejudices of the jury and the competition 
of local exhibitors who were able to bring 
great influence to bear upon the judges. This 
circumstance lends a greater value to the 
awards obtained by Americans, as these 
recompenses were not manipulated, but 
were the spontaneous tribute of impartial 
judges. 

It is equally gratifying to the citizens of 
the United States to know that none of the 
scandals which brought so much disgrace 
upon us at Vienna were repeated in Paris. 
Everything |this time went off smoothly, 
and there has been no whisper of disrepu- 
table transactions. The Government sent 
an army of Commissioners, who, like the 
locusts of Egypt, were ready to devour the 
land; but Mr. McCormick, being an ex- 
perienced general, was ready for them. 
Their wings were soon clipped, and they 
left for fresh fields and pastures new in 
other climes. Great praise is due to the 
Commissioner-general in thus warding off 
a danger which at one time threatened to 
swamp the American exhibition. He has 
proved to be a most efficient officer, and to 
him the proper recognition of the United 
States before the judges, and the har- 
monious administration of the bureau, is 
largely due. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


T first glance it might seem that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speech at the recent 
banquet of the Lord Mayor of London had 
caused a favorable change in the political 
atmosphere of Europe. ‘The same optimist 
view of the situation which it presented was 
taken by Count von Beust, the Austrian 
Minister, in his speech at that banquet. 
And not only was the threatening tone of 
the Russian press immediately changed 
thereafter, but Count Schouvaloff, the Rus- 
sian envoy now at Vienna, is said to have 
given, according to fresh instructions from 
the Ozar, very satisfactory explanations to 
the Austrian Cabinet, together with posi- 
tive promises that Russia means to adhere 
faithfully to the terms of the Berlin Treaty, 
while the Czar himself has communicated, 
both to the French Premier, M. Wad- 
dington, and to the British Premier, Lord 
Beaconsfield, through the British Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, his firm intention 
to respect the Treaty, both the letter and 
spirit of it, as Lord Beaconsfield confi- 
dently predicted that it would be respected 
by all the signatory Powers. In fine, the 
attitude of Russia to-day, so far as diplo- 
matic words indicate it, is decidedly pacific. 
The horizon, then, would be perfectly 
clear if the action of Russia in Central 
Asia did not raise doubts of her good faith. 
In Europe, she accepts the suggestions of 
all, she swears respect for treaties, and 
she makes concession after concession. In 
Asia, while apparently counseling the 
submission of the Ameer of Cabul, she in- 
cites him to war; and her troops, by dis- 
simulated but continuous marches, are 
gradually approaching the frontier of Af- 
ghanistan, and in a few days will be enabled 
to make common cause with the soldiers of 
Shere Ali. The question thus arises—are 
the protestations and the concessions of 
the Russian Government sincere, or are 
they not rather made simply in order to 
gain time until its preparations are com- 
pleted and shall give every hope of suc- 
cess? This latter opinion is the more 
probable, and it is doubtless that of the 
British Government, for the Pall Mall 
Gazette calls special attention to the fact 
that the Russian mission, contrary to the 
wish formally expressed by England, still 
remains at Cabul and does not seem at all 
disposed to quit that capital. The fact, 
also, that the conscription in Russia will 
call for 218,000 army recruits this year, in- 
stead of 150,000,|the usual number, is by no 
means reassuring to those who persist in 
hoping against hope that the peace of 
Europe will not svon be disturbed by a 
general war, in consequence of the threat- 
ening complications bequeathed by the late 
Russo-Turkish War. Nevertheless, while 
the Afghanistan troubles may have been pro- 
voked by Russia for the immediate purpose 
of diverting the attention of England from 
Russian aggressive intentions—by no 
means abandoned in Europe—Winter itself, 
with its rigors, will probably postpone 


actual fighting, on any great scale, alike in 
Asia and Europe. 

It is noteworthy that the French Budget 
is reduced for all expenses save those of 
the army. As long as Germany, notwith- 
standing the enormous deficit of her own 
budget, maintains her army on almost a 
war footing, France must do the same. It 
is, indeed, for the best interest of the 
French Republic to preserve her neutrality 
as long as possible, should a general war 
be the inevitable result of existing Euro- 
pean complications, but it is absolutely 
essential that both the army and the navy 
of France should be kept in full readiness 
for all emergencies. France has won a 
noble victory of peace by the triumphant 
success of the International Exhibition. 
The exhibition receipts since the lst of May 
amounted to 12,653,746 francs. The sum 
of money which it directly and indirectly 
put in circulation in Paris was prodigious. 
The intimation made by Gambetta in a re- 
cent speech that the quasi-exile of the 
French Legislature to Versailles may ter- 
minate ere long is a hopeful sign at once 
for Paris and for the French Republic. 
The election of Taine to the French Acad- 
emy, as the successor of De Loménie, is 
merely a tribute to the individual distinc- 
tion which he has gained by strenuous in- 
dustry without genius, and is not a sign of 
growing popular favor for the reactionist 
views which he is supposed to have 
adopted, because, in the second volume of 
his last historical work, he has recounted 
the meannesses and crimes of the first 
French Revolution. Last June he was 
very properly rejected in behalf of Henri 
Martin, the Republican historian of France, 
as a candidate for the vacant chair of 
Thiers, the late illustrious President of the 
French Republic. It will be easier for 
Taine to fill the vacant chair of the bril- 
liant but not great De Loménie. 








We have received from the publishers 
the ‘‘ Twenty-second Annual List of the 
Martindale Law and Collection Associa- 
tion ’’—an association of lawyers represent- 
ing every town and village in the United 
States and Canada, for the purpose of 
mutual co-operation in the collection of 
claims and the transaction of legal busi- 
ness. ‘The work, embracing nearly 150 
pages, possesses great value for all busi- 
ness men, the attorneys recommended be- 
ing in all cases prominent for legal ability, 
industry, honesty and financial responsi- 
bility. 





A PARTIAL statement of contributions 
made in aid of the sufferers by yellow fever 
shows a total of $1,359,000. This embraces 
only the cash subscribed publicly and 
through the authorities of the various 
cities and the cemmittees appointed by 
them, and excludes all private, religious 
and society subscriptions. The amount 
credited to this city is $395,000. The total 
subscriptions from Southern towns and 
cities amounted to $173,000. The town of 
Deadwood, in the heart of the Black Hills, 
gave $1,000. The contributions from foreign 
cities reached an aggregate of $39,000. 





DENIS KEARNEY has reached the end of 
his tether, the workingmen of Massachu- 
setts having finally repudiated him as 
wholly unworthy of confidence. At a con- 
vention in Boston, a few evenings since, 
where the California statesmen undertook 
to manage matters, ‘‘the workingmen de- 
nounced him as a fraud, said he knew no- 
thing about local matters, turned off the 
gas in his face and sent him home in dis- 
grace.” It is understood that General 
Butler has advised the ‘‘ sand-lot reformer ” 
to withdraw from all further participation 
in Bay State politics; and now that the 
workingmen are turning upon him, it is not 
likely that he will hesitate about accepting 
this timely advice. We may be sure that 
he will never again command any appre- 
ciable following, or exercise any real in- 
fluence, anywhere. 


In recently turning over the pages of a 
volume of the ‘‘ French Illustration” for 
1854, we came across an article entitled 
‘‘Electric Transmission of Speech.” The 
author, Charles Bourseul, soldier in the 
African Corps, thus expresses himself: 
“Suppose we talk in front of a disk suffi- 
ciently flexible not to lose a single vibra- 
tion produced by the voice; that the disk 
establishes and interrupts successively this 
communication with a battery; we could 
have at a distance another apparatus which 
would execute in the same time exactly the 
same vibrations. .. . An electric 
pile, two vibrating diaphragms and a con- 
ducting wire would suffice to complete the 
circuit.” We have here the elements of the 
telephone and of the phonograph, certainly 
very curious but scarcely sufficient to sub- 
stantiate the claim of the French to a pri- 
ority in the discovery of these wonderful 
inventions. It was easy enough for ancient 
philosophers to predict that some day large 
vessels would be propelled by steam, but 





the difficulty was to do it. Still, these 
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imaginary discoveries always have a cer- 
tain amount of literary interest. 





Ir is a great pity that the passion of sen- 
sationalism cannot be expelled from the 
pulpits of Christian churches. The sort of 
preaching which has become characteristic 
of certain Brooklyn and New York pulpits 
does actual harm to the particular churches 
so afflicted; while the follies and ec- 
centricities of those who are set as ex- 
amples and teachers in religion exert a 
positively mischievous influence far be- 
yond the circle of their immediate personal 
associations. The Brooklyn divine who 
has been giving the results of a personal 
tour among the slums of this city is doing 
more to advertise the vices he condemns, 
and excite in the young and careless an in- 
terest in pleasures with which they are not 
familiar, than any other agency that could 
possibly be employed. There ought to be 
no objection from any quarter to Sunday 
theatrical or opera bouffe entertainments 
so long as this unseemly Brooklyn show is 
permitted to go on in the name of virtue 
and sound morals. 





THE annual report of the Director of the 
Mint places the domestic production of 
gold and silver during the last fiscal year 
at $93,952,421, of which $47,676,863 is 
credited to Nevada. Dr. Linderman esti- 
mates the probable amount of gold con- 
sumed in the arts and manufactures this year 
at $2,500,000, and computes the stock of 
gold bullion in the country at $244,353,390. 
The amount of silver coin and bullion ex- 
ported during the year above the amount 
of importations he fixes at $8,045,600, and 
the probable amount used in the arts and 
manufactures at $3,000,000. He says this 
will leave a net balance of $88,090,557 as 
the stock of silver coin and bullion in the 
country June 30th, 1878, a total of both 
gold and silver of $332,443,947, which is an 
increase during the year of $89,588,089. 
He believes that $26,000,000 was added to 
that amount up to October Ist. Of the 
silver question he says that the expecta- 
tions entertained by many that the remone- 
tization of the silver dollar would be 
followed by an appreciation in the value of 
silver, has not yet been realized. 





A LARGE number of arrests have been 
made in Florida, South Carolina, and Lou- 
isiana of persons who stuffed ballot-boxes 
and interfered with Federal supervisors 
while in the discharge of their duty at the 
recent elections. The President is said to 
speak in severe terms of the alleged frauds 
and intimidations in the South, and says 
that the Administration is resolved to use 
its power to the utmost to punish them. 
In a recent interview, he is reported to 
have said: 

**It is not because the Republican party appears as the 
sufferer in these results thatI complain. It is because 
free suffrage and freedom of political rights have been 
interfered with that I am called upon to take cognizance 
of these disturbances. If the facts were exaotly re- 
versed, and if the Republicans had committed these out. 
rages upon the Democrats, my duty would be the same. 
If in the faithful execution of the laws justice shall 
demand the punishment of this or that man, whatever 
his political connections may be, I shall not be deterred 
by partisan criticism. All I know is that great crimes 
have teen committed, and it is my duty to aid in the 
punishment of the criminals.”’ 


If it shall appear that the laws have been 
violated and the rights of suffrage denied 
to a class of citizens, or that the ballot- 
boxes have been debauched by illicit prac- 
tices, the President should, by all means, 
use all the authority at his command to 
correct the evil and punish the offenders. 
So long as he shall do this in a thoroughly 
non-partisan spirit, he will have the cordial 
support of all patriotic citizens. An as- 
sault upon the right of suffrage in the 
person of the weakest and humblest voter 
in the land is a menace to the rights of all, 
and as such is to beresented and punished. 
But the President, in whatever he does, 
should be sure of his premises, and careful 
not to expose himself, justly, to the impu- 
tation that he is controlled by partisan 
prejudice or animosity. 








FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Frank Lesiie’s SUNDAY MAGAZINE is a wise and excel- 
lent publication that fills a place that no other American 
periodical attempts. It is emphatically a family maga- 
zine, and ought to be in every household where intelli- 
gence and virtue obtain. It offers a table of centents at 
once varied, appetizing and instructive. Its illustrations 
are very numerous, and the publication is of unrivaled 
cheapness. The editorial papers are unusually interest- 
ing and valuable, whilst the monthly sermon, by the 
eloquent and abie editor, Rev, Dr. Deems, will be found 
to be very fresh, vigorous and impressive, and presented 
in that clear, crisp, bright, nervous style for which he 
is so distinguished. We commend this monthly to all 
in search of an instructive, wise, elevating and interest- 
ing family visitant, Annual subscrijtion $3. Postpaid. 
— Wilmington (N. C.) Morning Star. 








Tue third volume of the “ Barties or AMERICA,” deal- 
ing with the great Civil War, lies before us, Mr. J. Laird 
Wilson, the author, is a writer who guides his readers 
and is himself guided by the light of leading ideas. The 
book is full of distinctness, force and healthy vigor. He 
distinguishes between fact and inference, between con- 
clusion and conjecture. Out of the many parts of so 
vast and so varied a theme it is not easy to select any for 
special comment. Mr. Wilson’s book displays grasp and 
power, while the manifold details are conscientiously and 
carefully manipulated, and utterly tree from complica- 
tion. In every way it is a work which has certain spe- 
cial claims to attention. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 
Tue case for the contestant, Mrs. Le Bau, in 


the Vanderbilt will investigation, has at length been 
closed. 


Ir is estimated by competent authority that the 
yellow fever epidemic this year has cost the country 
$175,000,000. 


Tue twelfth annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects was held in New York, November 
13th and 14th. 


Jupce Barrett has denied the mandamus to 
compel New York City to make the stipulated payments 
for the East River Bridge. 


Ir is estimated that the Government has lost at 
least $5,000,000 in duties by the system of adulterating 
refined sugars, just ferreted out. 


A Lance part of the town of Bradford, Penn. 
fifty buildings in all, was destroyed by fire November 
14th, causing a loss of $150,000. 


Firry-ont Boston banks have unanimously rati- 
fied the action of the New York banks on the question 
of resumption elsewhere referred to, 


TuereE isa great cutting in railroad fares in the 
West for Eastern travel, and tickets from Cincinnati to 
New York bave been as low as one dollar. 


Tue report of the Commissioner of Customs 
shows that $130,170,680 were paid into the Treasury for 
customs during the year ending June 30th. 


A speciaL board has been appointed in the case 
of ex-Surgeon-General Hammond, with General Edmund 
Schriever, of McDowell’s staff, as President. 


Tue Postmaster-General has sent in his report 
It discusses the need of a better support to the Postal 
Service and an extension thereof, and opposes the frank- 
ing privilege. 


ConsIDERABLE excitement prevails in New York 
over the rumor that the Spanish Government is offering 
inducements to wealthy and influential Cuban exiles to 
return to the Island. 


Tue New Haven School Board has refused to 
sanction separate devotional exercises in the public 
schools to accommodate the Catholics. The vote was 
seven to one, one Catholic voting with the majority, 


Rumors have been prevalent in New York for 
several days that the remains of A. T. Stewart had been 
found, and that all of the robbers, save the leader, had 
been detected and were under surveillance, awaiting the 
completion of the chain of evidence pending arrest. 


Aw adjourned meeting of the United States 
Board of Trade was held in New York, November 13th 
and 14th. The bankrupt and postal laws, the adultera- 
tien in food and drugs, and the feasibility of holding a 
second international exhibition were discussed. 


In the Commercial Convention which closed at 
Chicago on November 13th, a majority report from the 
committee en resolutions, favoring the completion of 
the Texas and Northern Pacific Railroads, the provi- 
sion by Congress for an ocean mail service between the 
chief ports of the United States and all important com- 
mercial points oa the coast of South America in Ameri- 
can-built and owned ships, and the opening of a water- 
line between the waters of Virginia and North Carolina, 
as means of enabling the greater part of the domestic 
shipping of the Atlantic coast to avoid the dangers of 
Cape Hatteras, was adopted. 


Foreign. 


Moncasi, who attempted to assassinate the 
young King of Spain, has been sentenced to death. 


Fux subscriptions has been made to the new 
Egyptian loan at 73, and the scrip is quoted at a premium 
in London. 


Tux total Prussian defigit for the fiscal year 
1878-9 will be $19,500,000, of which $17.500,000 will 
be covered by a new loan. 


Tue duplex system, or double transmission of 
messages On a single wire, was successfully worked over 
the Anglo-American cable on November 11th. 


A piscovery of rich gold fields in the Wynaad 
district, Madras, India, is reported, and expert miners 
are said to have been engaged in Australia to open 
mines. 


Tue Porte has delivered a draft of the Constitu- 
tion for Eastern Roumelia, embracing provisions for a 
partly elective Council-General, and popular elections for 
certain local officers. 


Tue proposition of the Canadian Government 
to set off 5,000 acres of land for the locked-out laborers 
who are willing to immigrate has been accepted by the 
Kent and Sussex Laborers’ Union, Sngland. 


A spEciat dispatch from Rome says: “The 
Court of Appeals has pronounced against the claimant in 
the Antonelii will case. She has announced her inten- 
tion of appealiog to the Court of Cassation.” 


Tue result of the elections for members of the 
Great Council of the Canton of Geneva insures the re- 
turn of the dispossessed Catholic priests, the cessation 
of the religious war, and the eventual separation of 
Church and State. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise 
took their departure from Liverpool for Halifax on 
November 14th. Great preparations are being made for 
their reception in Canada, and a general holiday will be 
proclaimed upon their arrival. 


A number of prominent Liberals in England 
have formed a committee to agitate the immediate dis- 
solutiou of Parliament in order to enable the country to 
decide the Afghan dispute. The Government has de- 
clined Russia’s proffered mediation with Afghanistan. 


Ir 18 reported that intelligence has been re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office that a further outbreak by 
the Caffres is imminent. The rebel tribes are massed in 
great strength under Cetewayo, King of the Zulus.) The 
British force on the frontier is in danger of being over- 
whelmed unless promptly reinforced very considerably. 


A pispatcH from Berlin says the attitude of 
the exiled German bishops, as indicated by their me- 
morial to the Pope expressing the wish that an equit- 
able arrangement may be reached with Germany, is 
regarded in Berlin as a gratifying earnest of a possible 
reconciliation. A dispatch from Rome says the Vatican 
has decided on complete separation from the Centre (Ul. 
tramontane) party in the German Reichstag. 


As King Humbert was entering Naples in state 
on Sunday, November 17th, a poorly-clad man at- 
tempted to assassinate him with a poniard, Signor 
Cairoli, Chief of the Ministry, who was in the carriage 
with the King, laid hands on the man, who wounded 
him in the thigh, The King drew his sword and struck 
the assassin who was immediately secured. The King 
received a slight scratch. The popular indignation was 
intense and the demonstrations jof loyaliy are un- 
bounded. 
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CYPRUS.— SIR GARNET WOLSELEY HOLDING A RECEPTION AT NICOSIA. 
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MADAME ETELKA GERSTER., 


YOUNG, fair-haired girl — dark 
A gray eyes full of intense concen- 
tration, a svelie figure caressed by a 
blue serge dress, with cambric collar 
and cuffs of that period when Oliver 
Cromwell played king at Whitehall. 
This was Etelka Gerster. Her sit 
ting-room in the Clarendon evidenced 
the indescribable but re-assuring 
aspect of being used. On the 
mantelpiece were family photo- 
graphs, and in their midst one of the 
grim Von Moltke, presented to the 
gifted artiste by the Field Marshal 
himself, his autograph appended. 
He had not attended the theatre for 
twenty years, but he needs must 
hear the little singing bird over whom 
all the world was so frantically gush- 
ing. In the centre of the room was 
an enormous bouquet; a dove 
perched upon a lyre bearing a tri- 
color ribbon in its beak, with a card 
inscribed as follows: ‘In remem- 
brance of our last appearance in ‘II 
Flauto Magico’ at Her Majesty’s. 
To Etelka Gerster, Queen of the 
Night, with the love and best wishes 
of Pamina.—Marie Roze.”’ Also de- 
corating the apartment was the floral 
trophy presented to the prima donna 
by some ol the ladies who had crossed 
with her on the City of Chester—a 
model of a steamer. She was im- 
mensely pleased at this souvenir, 
coming as it did from many whom in 
all human probability she would 
never behold again. Etelka Gerster 
is two-and-twenty, and looks still in 
her teens. She has been three 
years married to Dr. Gardini, her 
most courteous and accomplished 
helpmate. As yet no olive branches 
have blessed the house of Gerster- 
Gardini. She received the writer 
with that naive simplicity which 
would seem to be the heritage of 
eminent talent. The interview was 
in French, and to render into English 
the piquancy of Madame Gerster’s 
conversation would be a perfectly 
hopeless task. There are some lan- 
guages untranslatable, and French, 
spoken by a pretty woman, is one of 
them. She is perfectly charmed with 
her reception by a NewYork audience 
—that goes without saying. She 
feels that she will like Americans in- 
tensely. She is very enthusiastic on 
the subject of. England and the 
English. 

** At first, after coming from de- 
monstrative Germany, I was chilled 
to the core by the glacial tone and 
manner of the English. They seemed 
to me toresemble their great straight 
walled-in houses; but,” she added, 
with a flashing smile that illuminated 
her face like a ray of sunshine, ‘‘ once 
enter their homes—once come to 
know them, and they are absolutely 
charming.”’ 

“You sang at the Buckingham 
Palace Concerts?’ \ 

“Oh, yes; but I was honored with 
@ command to visit the Queen at the 
Windsor Castle. I never was 80 
agreeably disappointed in anybody. 
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NEW YORK.— MADAME ETELKA GERTER-GARDINI, PRIMA DONNA, NOW SINGING WITH THE MAPLESON ITALIAN OPERA 
TROUPE AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY. 


Why, her | judging of her execution. She used to sing, they 


photographs make her coarse, unamiable and | say, charmingly; but since the death of Prince 
gorgon-like. I found her gracious, winsome, with | Albert she has never uttered a note.” 

a handsome face, beaming with amiability. She | ‘‘ Where did you make your first appearance, 
actually accompanied me on the piano while | | Madame?” 


sang.’’ 
** Does she play well?’ 
“A very finished touch. 
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‘In Venice, three years ago, in ‘ Rigoletto.’ I 
was asuccess. I studied for three years in Vienna 


I had no opportunity of | under the celebrated Madame Marchesi. My reper- 
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toire is a pretty large one, including ‘Sonnambula,’ , 


‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Puritani,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Barbiere di Sevig- 
lia,’ ‘Traviata,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ ‘ Linda,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘ Faust,’ ‘ Flauto Magico,’ ‘ Amleto,’ Don Pasquale,’ 
‘Il Talismano.’ I used to sing every Thursday even- 
ing at the Palace in Berlin, merely to the Royal 
Family, it was quite en petit comité. Iam engaged 


to sing at the Golden Wedding of the Emperor which_ 
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— 
is to take place next year. When! 
was studying at the Conservatoire 
the Verdi fete came off, and I sang 


scenas from ‘ Rigoletto’ and ‘ Tra- 


viata.’ Verdi said to me: ‘ My little 
girl, you are destined to shine.’ ” 

“Which is your favorite role ?”’ 

“T have no favorite—I like little 
bits ofall. If I had a favorite ''—here 
she hesitated—“ it might be ‘ Lucia’; 
but I am in love with each ro/eas it 
comes near to me.” 

“Do you like Wagner?”’ 

“T like ‘Lohengrin.’ I am going 
to sing the part of E/sa during this 
engagement, Wagner is immense, 
colossal; but he does not compose 
for the voice ; he imagines the voice 
should compose itself for him. Un- 
like other great composers he cannot 
sing a note—he only declaims, Am- 
brose Thomas selected me to pro- 
duce his ‘ Ophelia’ in Italy. It was 
received con amore. 1 sang it four- 
teen times.” 

About the youthful prima donna 
there is a delightful earnestness that 
on supreme occasions will even 
mount higher than enthusiasm. She 
loves her art, going into it as pre- 
Raphaelites unto painting, electing 
nothing, rejecting nothing, and scorn- 
ing nothing. 

Etelka Gerster was born in Kassa, 
the capital of Upper Hungary, in 
1857. In 1872 she entered the Con- 
servatory at Vienna, and made such 
rapid progress that she was soon 
offered an opportunity to sing in the 
Impeiial Opera House. Her triumphs 
date from her first appearance in 
1875. Mme. Gerster sings with ease 
in German, Italian, French and Hun- 
garian. 


THE GLASGOW BANK 
FAILURE, 

HE directors, manager, and sec- 

retary of the City of Glasgow 
Bank have all been committed for 
trial without bail. To secure this 
desirable end an additional charge 
of embezzlement or theft was entered 
against them, which, unlike the rest, 
deprives them of the right to claim 
liberation on bail, though of course 
it will still be in the option of the 
judge to grant it to them if he 
thinks fit. The police have a war- 
rant for the arrest of Mr. James 
Nichol Fleming, but have not yet 
managed to lay hands upon him, 
although it is thought that instead of 
going to Spain, as was rumored, he 
is hiding in London. Another ex- 
director is said to have taken flight, 
and the whereabouts of several 
other persons not on the Board, but 
upposed to be concerned in the 
frauds, is not known, A first call 
of £500 per £100 share has been 
made upon the shareholders, so 
that even should no further calls be 
made, people having only one-fifth 
of their perverse in the bank will be 
absolutely ruined. The distress is 
so widespread and so complete that 


it beggars description. One of the Scotch news- 
papers tells of a widow lady, with a family, whose 
handsome inheritance was all either in shares or on 
deposit in the bank, and who was left with just fifteen 
pence in her pocket. Many suggestions have been 
made for the amelioration of the suffering, but ob- 
viously it will be necessary to adopt more compre- 
hensive measures than have as yet been attempted 
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to meet the wants of all the victims. Our sketch 
requires little explanation. It shows the interior 
of the Central Police Court, Glasgow, on the oc 
casion of the second examination before Mr. 
Stipendary Gemmel, when, on the application of 
Mr. McPhee, the Procurator-Fiscal, all the prison 
ers were remitted to the Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 


\ orphan, and had but one or two distant 
relatives. Not very many friends either could he 
boast of, but two be had, both sincere and one 
powerful. Mr. Manley, a life-long friend of his 
father, had procured him his present appointment 
in the bank, of which he, Mr. Manley, was a 
director; and Mr. Turner had known him from 
boyhood, and counseled him on all important 
matters, 

‘‘ Willie,” said the latter, “‘ what is this whisper 
which reaches me that something more than a kind 
feeling has risen up between you and Laura 
Manley ?” 

A question of this character put to youngsters of 
three-and-twenty generally disconcerts them a 
little, but Willie replied pretty readily : 

“There may be people in the world so clever 
that they have penetrated both into Miss Manley’s 
heart and my heart, and there discovered a secret,” 
he answered; “ but that one single person ever saw 
the smallest outward manifestation of affection 
between us, 1 most positively deny. You will see in 
a moment, Mr. Turner, how awkwardly I have been 
placed. 1 confess it at once, I am strongly at- 
tached to Miss Manley, and 1 do not think I am 
uneared for by her; but what an outrageous 
thing for me to entertain the smallest hope of any 
useful result! Here is Mr. Manley, who was my 
father's friend and has been mine, no doubt. Heis 
a man of great wealth, and of high position and 
influence. He has only one child, Laura. How 
do you think he is likely to view any advances 
towards her by his humble procéyé—the clerk in 
the bank at a hundred and fifty pounds a year ?”’ 

“ Do you imagine Mr. Manley has any suspicion 
of this matter ?”’ 

‘No. He cannot have the slightest.” 

‘I fancy he has.”’ 

“Mr. Turner, look here ; I am doing all I can to 
induce the bank te give me an appointment just 
vacant in India. My application is to come before 
the directors to-morrow. Mr. Manley, as you 
know, has been in the country for months. I 
have written to him, begging him to support my re- 
quest ; if he does, it is sure to be granted, but——” 

“Well, why do you hesitate ?”’ 

“Why, though Mr. Manley is my very kind 
friend, he is such an odd-tempered, impulsive 
man, that 1 never can rely upon him in any par- 
ticular matter. Jf he should refuse me in this, | 
shall not hesitate to tell him frankly that it will 
be a proceeding so inconsiderate, showing such a 
thorough want of real interest in my welfare— 
such a complete callousness o 

** Mercy on me, Willie—spare me another out- 
burst! Let us wait events.’’ 

These soon revealed themselves. The speakers 
were in Willie Stansfield’s lodgings when the 
above conversation took place, and Mr. Turner 
was leaving when the postman brought a letter. 
Stansfield read it, and then flung it into the corner 
of the room. 

‘1 thought as much !” he exclaimed in a fury. 
“Of course, he refuses. Read it, Mr. Turner. 
Just tell me what you think of that! Mr. Manley 
pretends to be my friend. He once told me that he 
assured my father, when he was dying, that he 
would never lose sight of me. And what does he 
do? He gets me a trumpery berth in a bank, and 
invites me now and then to his house; but the 
moment I ask him a real favor, which would cost 
him nothing, but which would give me something 
like a chance in life, he turns away. Oh, I hate 
such hypocrites! I will write and tell him so,” 

‘**] wish it had been otherwise,” said Mr. 
Turner, “and I own I do not altogether under- 
stand it,”’ he added, as thongh some special thought 
perplexed him; * but, Willie, I cannot hear of 
your writing Mr. Manley as you propose—it would 
a both foolish and wrong.’ 

** Maybe, but I shall do it.” 

“Then you quarrel with me also, Stansfield.” 

“I shall be very sorry, but my mind is made 
up ” 


ONLY JUS rT SAVED. 
J 1LLIE STANSFIELD was clerk in a 


London and Indian bank. He was an 





“ So is mine, and if you send this letter you will 
not see me again for a long time.” 

And Mr. Turner left. Then the letter was 
written, and a vastly stupid letter it was, of 
course. In fact, Willie Stansfield was slightly de- 
mented at this time. His love affair, his desire to 
act honorably to his patron, and even to go abroad 
as a help to himself to do so; then Mr. Manley 
throwing him back, as it were, into the meshes 
from which he desired to escape; and, finally, his 
general discontent at his present life and the pros- 
pects of his future, all these things brought about 
a degree of mental effervescence scarcely consist- 
ent with perfect sanity. He did not stop at writ- 
ing the letter to Mr. Manley. He must needs go 
head over heels into mischief, into almost ruin, it 
seemed indeed. He saw the secretary of the bank, 
and spoke in such unmeasured terms, that the sec- 
retary plainly told him the board would not im- 

robably think he had better leave the company. 
hat afternoon Stansfield went home in a worse 
state of mind than ever. 

It-was two days after this that Mr. Turner, 
hearing that Mr. Manley had come to London, 
went to see him at his club. They were well 
known to each other. 

‘*T am’ glad to see you, Turner,” said Mr. Man- 
ley, “‘more especially because you perhaps can 
throw some light on the movements of that stupid 
boy, Stansfield. Where’s he run off to?” 

“Run off! Really, I don’t know. I haven't 
seen him tor.a couple of days. In fact, I quar- 
reled with him over a threat of his writing you, 
in what I saw would be a most unjustifiable strain, 
about you not supporting his wish to be sent to 
India.” 

**Unjustifiable! The letter came, sure enough, 
and was simply abominable. (ne would think I 
had done him some Ceacly injury, Now, just see 


| how vexing this affair is to me. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


I confided to you 


| that it had crossed my mind there was some feel 
ng between this lad and my daughter Laura. | 





When Stansfield’s letter arrived asking me to sup- 
port him for the Indian appointment, Laura and | 
were at breakfast, and after reading it 1 said, 
‘Laura, you will be glad to hear young Stansfield 
is just off to India. He wants to make his fortune 
ina hurry. It is a good berth he is going to, and 
the only drawback is that both the previous occu- 


pants died of yellow fever, but Willie may be more | 


lucky.’ Well, after I had witnessed the effect of 


my little speech, I had no doubt how matters | 


stood, and 1 thought, ‘ Well, I suppose I ought to 
be very angry. 1 ought to denounce these two 
young people, and threaten them with my bitterest 
anger if they should for an instant think of one 
another again. But for once in my life I will take 
time to consider. The world would speak out 
finely if it knew what is in my mind at this mo- 
ment. What do | care for the world? But, at 
all events, Master Willie must not go to India, 
and I will write and tell him so. Yet I must be 
cautions I do not let him see what is in the back- 
ground, and which may never go to the front. I 
must simply decline to aid him, and he will well 
know I have his interest at heart.’ 

‘“ But now it’s all over,’’ exclaimed the old 
gentlemen, with heightened color and flashing eyes, 
* He has gone his own way, his own headstrong, 
foolish way, and he has ruined himself.” 

‘** Did 1 understand you he is not forthcoming 
asked Mr. Turner. 

“Just so. He’s made off like a scamp—not 
that he is one, but what will people think ? The 
dreadfully stupid boy, after writing me as he did, 
must go and downright bully our secretary at the 
bank, who gave him a hint that harm might come 
of it. Whereupon, it would appear, the idiot re- 
turned to his lodgings, paid his few debts (for he 
was a thrifty and honorable young blockhead), put 
his trifling possessions together, and disappeared 
with them in a cab.” 

“Truly deplorable. But now the thing is to 
find this crazed lad. We must take all necessary 
steps—the police — advertisements ——”’ 

**Not one, so far as 1 am concerned, Turner. 
That youth might in time have been my son-in- 
law, rich, blessed with a dear and loving wife— 
every kind of happiness at his—but, no, we are 
parted. He may be a fool, he may be a madman. 
‘To neither will I trust my Laura. My decision is 
irrevocable; pray, say no more. Willie Stansfield 
must do something very praiseworthy, indeed, be- 
fore he returns to my favor.” 

He thought of these words in many an after- 
year. 

‘“What a hopeless couple of men to deal with 
soliloquized Mr. Turner, as he wended his way 
home. ‘‘ One the impersonation of violent temper, 
and the other of obstinacy. And so this quarrel, 
which might so easily be arranged, is to cause 
ever so much suffering and injury, without any 
prospect of atermination. It is truly deplorable.”’ 

It was; but as to bringing Willie Stansfield 
back, that was out of the question. He had al- 
ready started for America. 

- 


’ 





?? 


There is something doubly alarming and horri- 
rible in those instances of wickedness tor which no 
motive can possibly be assigned. As I, in my 
mind’s eye, five years after the conversation just 
related, see a human being on whose face is 
stamped indelibly cruelty of the vilé&t order, crawl- 
ing about a railway embankment, in the United 
States, I have a shuddering conviction that some 
diabolical monstrosity is about to be perpetrated. 
And so it is. The wretched creature is carrying a 
huge bar of iron (stolen from some store at hand, 
I suppose), and with it he slips down the embank- 
ment, at the risk of his life, until he reaches the 
entrance to a tunnel. There, across the rails, he 
deposits his burden. He is careful so to place it 
that by no possibility shall tle engine of the 
coomed train, now fast approaching, clear its path 
of the incumbrance. He chuckles as this assur- 
ance strikes him fully. Then he smites the bar a 
heavy blow with the palm of his hand, and dread- 
ful madness glistev. in his coal-black eyes as he 
mutters, ** Fine, fine!”’ A minute after, and he is 
over the embankment again; and half an hour 
subsequently, when all is confusion, and horror, 
and suffering, he quietly tells the story of his deed, 
and is borne away with Joathing to await the time 
when it shall be pronounced whether he shall be 
= out of life as a malignant criminal, or be hence- 

orth well housed and cared for as an interesting 
lunatic of peculiar propensities. 

Into that train, now coming on to its fate, there 
stepped at the terminal station an elderly gentle- 
man and a beautiful girl. They had come to 
America from England for the benefit of the young 
lady’s not over-strong health. 

“What a lot of fog we do get here!” said the 
gentleman, testily. ‘‘ We started because it was 
a charming morning, and now we are in a damp 
mist, getting darker every moment. A blessed in- 
vention, those fog signals, for I am sure the engine- 
driver cannot see his hand before him.’’ 

‘“* Papa,”’ said the young lady, timidly, and with 
the dreamy air which we associate with the look- 
ing back on long-past events, “did you notice a 
gentleman who entered the train as we were just 
starting ?”’ 

** A young man with brown hair and dark gray 
eyes? Yes, Laura; and I thought how wonder- 
fully like he was to that headstrong lad, Willie 
Stansfield, who will turn up again, 1 suppose, one 
of these days,” 

“Do you think, papa, it could possibly have 
Sean te Pi pap P y 

“There is no saying. We always assumed he 
went abroad. He may be here—may be in this 
train. I well remember the last words I said to 
Turner about him, that he must do something very 
——_— before he could return to my favor. 
I dare say, like the rest of the world, he is striv- 
ing and struggling. Laura, this is indeed a 
wretched day for traveling.” 

But Laura’s thoughts were upon the brown hair 
and the gray eves. 

‘** This is the station, Laura, before we come to 
the long tunnel. On we go again. How we all 
of us cry out for change! Restless creatures we 
human beings are! Bah! The idea of my mor- 


| 


\ memory returned, 





alizing!”’ and the 


laughed at the notion. 

“] don't see anything to laugh at, papa. 1 feel 
a little dull, myself, at the moment. Do you 
know, I fancy | am in a more critical state than 
you think. 1 may not live, you know, papa. I 
may not. If I should die, you will not bury me 
here? You will take me home, and——” 

‘* My Laura, my Laura!”’ exclaimed her father, 
drawing her to him and embracing her, * what has 
come over you? What sudden alarm is this?” 

They were alone in the cariage, and the old 
man’s tears dropped unchecked. 

‘It will pass away, 1 dare say, papa; but a 


hard-headed business man 





curious presentiment came over me, and I felt | 


weak. 1 will talk of other things. 
journey were ended, for 1 am rather frightened at 
such darkness,” 

“There is nothing to fear, my girl. This line 
is admirably worked, and all contingencies are pro- 
vided for, and——”’ 

No. Not that of a heavy bar lying on the rails, 
placed there after the last train had been signaled 
“ All right.” 

Crasu! 

The huge engine reared up as if in rage, and fell 
back on the foremost carriages. The hind part of 
the train was jerked off the line, the carriages fall- 
ing around and upon one another in hideous 
confusion. Only a few of the centre carriages 
escaped injury. How many passengers were 
killed 1 cannot tell you now. In a sense, they 
were favored above the cruelly wounded, for the 
summons was immediate, and was immediately 
obeyed. 

Mr. Manley rose from the embankment on to 
which, by some eccentricity of movement of the 
falling carriages, he had been thrown. For a 
minute all was confusion in his mind. Then 
Where was Laura? She re- 
mained in that shattered compartment upon which 
another carriage was partly resting. He could 
just hear her voice now, crying for her father. 

The old man shouted for help, but there were 
far worse cases, and no help came. A cry then 
arose that the train on the other line was just due, 
and the way being blocked by the dédris, another 
accident was imminent. A loud wail of despair 
issued from the poor father, as fruitlessly he strove 
to remove the great mass of fragments in which 
his daughter was entombed. 

Who was this who, attracted by the doleful cry, 
approached to render aid ? 

Mr. Manley did not know at the moment. He 
simply saw a young and powerful man, and he 
clutched him by the shoulders, and then even sink- 
ing on his knees before him, the old man besought 
him by all he held dear, by all his hopes of pre- 
sent and future, to save his child. ‘Save my 
Laura, my Laura, sir, und all I have shall be at 
your command !” 

What a start the young man gave! One more 
close look into the supplicant’s face, and then to 
work. What superhuman force was this which 
cast aside this huge bar and that great beam? See 
how the fragments fly as though they were but 
pieces of a child’s plaything! 

To the right, to the left, the masses roll; the 
work is more than half done, when the cry arises 
that the whistle of the unstopped train on the 
other line is audible. Stand aside. No use work- 
ing further. Death must have his additional 
victims. On comes the train. 

Only at the last moment did Willie Stansfield 
succeed in clasping the frame of Laura Manley, 
and bore it away. 

Saved! Who could take her from him now ? 











THE TURKEY. 
FROM THE FARM TO THE TABLE. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


Bishop Butler has said of the strawberry : ‘ Doubt- 
less God could have made a better berry, but 
doubtless God never did.’’ Substitute the word 
‘bird’ for berry, and we have the American tur- 
key. ‘‘My Lord of Norfolk” is a stately fowl, 
weighing his fifty odd pounds, and fit to grace the 
baronial hall in Merrie England at Yuletide; but 
although his flesh is white, bis flavor is but poor 
and insipid when compared with that of the‘‘ gob- 
bler” which comes into the market all over the 
length and breadth of this fair land at the close of 
the month of November. The flavor of the Ame- 
rican turkey is a delicious specialty. 

Although the turkey was exclusively an inhabi- 
tant of North America in its wild state, the earlier 
naturalists supposed it to be a native of Africa and 
the East Indies, while its common name is said to 
have arisen from the belief that it originated in 
Turkey. It was carried to England in the early part 
of the sixteenth century by William Strickland, 
lieutenant to Sebastian Cabot, and since that time 
it has been acclimated in most parts of the world. 
The progenitor of the present race of domesti- 
cated turkeys is not known with certainty ; some 
naturalists incline to the belief that it is the Melea- 
gris gallopavo, while others consider it to be an 
allied species now extinct. Domesticated turkeys 
thrive best on high, dry, and sandy soil, and when 
grasshoppers are plentiful can pick up their own 
living. In temperate climates they generally lay 
twice a year, fifteen eggs or less, white, with small 
spots of reddish yellow. The female is prolific for 
five years, though those of two or three years are 
the best hatchers. Incubation lasts twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight days, and they are such close sitters 
that food must be placed within their reach. The 
males utter singular notes resembling the word 
“gobble” several times repeated; hence, in the 
language of the farmyard, the male is spoken of 
as the gobbler. 

The New York market draws its turkeys from 
north, south, east and west, the largest farms 
being in Connecticut and New York State, three 
farms in the former raising 10,000 birds for every 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Washington Hollow, a picturesque valley lying 
twelve miles east of Poughkeepsie, contributes its 
quota to the general ‘ gobble,” and hither the 
special artist, with the writer, proceeded last week, 
in order to behold the turkey in the wild wantonness 
of the stubble, in the precarious tenure of the roost, 
in the clutches of its slayer, and finally undergoing 
the grim preparation that was to render it a thing 
of beauty to the enterprising frequenters of the 
Washington or the Fulton Markets. The last glories 
of red and russet and gold were upon the trees as 
we turned into the farm of Mr. James Briggs, situ- 
ated in the very heart of Dutchess County. The 
pre-Revolution farmhouse of red brick gave us 


1 wish this | . 
| turkeys will eat a bushel and a half of corn. 
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welcome, while its proprietor forthwith proceeded 
to unravel the mysteries of turkey-raising. 
Turkeys are hatched in May, the young birds 
being kept in coops, on the ground, till they are 
able to care for themselves. The coops, always 
placed in a dry place, are open, with slats in 
tront, so as to afford light and air. The slats 
enable the pouts to run in and out of the coop, the 
mother remaining in durance vile. If the weather 
is damp the slats are shut down. The newly 
hatched are fed on curds till they are six weeks 
old; then with meal, mixed with curds. After this 
cracked corn, and with the cracked corn—freedom, 
as they are now permitted to roam at their sweet 
wild will during daylight, sunset seeing them 
cooped. In October they are fed on buckwheat 
and hulled corn as a preparation for Thanksgiving, 
and later on with meal in water. One hundred 


As we stood on aroad attached to the farm, we 
heard a “chip! chip! chip!” uttered by one of the 
hands from behind a distant barn, and in an instant 
the whole flock of turkeys numbering several hun- 
dred were en route to supper, wobbling along with 
that ungainly motion, half- running, half - falling, 
their necks craned out, their heads seemingly too 
heavy for their necks. Following them up, we 
struck upon a picturesque sight. At the entrance 
to the barn, which had a background of golden- 
tinted trees on which the setting sun was casting a 
peachen bloom, stood two patient and meek-eyed 
oxen, the wagon to which they were attached be- 
ing unloaded of its burden of saffron-hued corn. 
Standing in the middle of a flock of five hundred 
turkeys, a stalwart youth was engaged in flinging 
the golden grain in a vast semi-circle till it rained 
and hailed upon the backs of the eager and earnest 
birds. Not ahead, not a tail, was to be seen, save 
on the outer edge of the flock, and the rush to se- 
cure a good place was—to say the least of it—very 
human. The gobble was of short duration, the 
turkeys very sensibly, the instant the last grain of 
corn had disappeared, moving slowly in the direc- 
tion of the orchard—and forty winks. Hither we 
followed them in order to witness their scramble 
for an eligible bough—one that was neither too 
thick or too thin, too high or too low, too firm or 
too willowy. Two gobbiers iought ‘‘a long hour 
by Shrewsbury clock” for possession of the ex- 
treme left bough of the apple-tree in our illustra- 
tion—now on the bough itself, now higher up, now 
lower down, their struggles bringing many a bird 
which had tucked itself in for the night to untimely 
grief. The smaller gobbler triumphed, causing his 
more portly rival to seek a roost upon some other 
tree. 

It requires considerable technical skill and dex- 
terity to kill a turkey marketably, as the struggles of 
the doomed one for dear life are simply frantic. The 
knife, double-bladed, is thrust into the throat, a cut 
is made on both sides of the neck, and the blood runs 
out, the head of the bird’ being held downwards 
The turkey is then dipped or ** scalded ”’ three times 
in boiling water, when it is ready for picking, an 
operation that lasts about ten minutes. When 
picked, the bird isplumped. This operation, which 
serves to tighten the skin, is performed through the 
medium of alternate hot and cold water-baths. 
After plumping, which is usually done at night, the 
birds next morning are packed in boxesin straw and 
forwarded to market. It is an animated scene, as 
represented in our illustration, the killing, picking 
and plumping, out in the Indian Summer under the 
leafless trees. ‘he turkey farmer usually treats 
with an agent, who comes round late in the Fall to 
examine the condition of the birds. 

On account of the dearth of grasshoppers during 
the Summer, turkeys will be somewhat later, and 
possibly dearer, than last year. From nine to ten 
pounds is considered a good hen-turkey, while 
an eighteen-pound gobbler is reckoned a very fine 
table bird. Mr. Briggs has raised them up to forty 
emg] but they don’t pay at that weight, as the 
hens, if too large, inadvertently break their eggs in 
hatching. If a hen lays less than fifteen eggs it is 
called a “short litter.” The eggs are then broken 
up, and in nine days she will lay again. The 
heaviest turkey ever sold in Fulton Market weighed 
forty-three pounds. Some idea of the demand for 
turkeys at Thanksgiving may be formed, when one 
firm in the market disposes of 25,000. This firm 
sends out a hundred tons of poultry during Thanks- 
giving week. ‘The average price of turkey is from 
fifteen to twenty cents per pound, but as high as 
thirty-five cents have been paid when the birds were 
scarce. 

Wild turkeys mix well with tame ones. The ex- 
rep a of bringing the wild ones from the West 
1as proved highly satisfactory. “If poultry is well 
cared it pays,’ said Mr. Briggs; ‘“‘it it is not, it 
don’t. High ground is what turkeys require, wet 
kills them. A wet season drenches them to death. 
I have great trouble when the young turkeys get 
the ‘ gapes,’ a sort of worm in the throat. When 
they get it, they open their mouths and begin to 
snort. I can take the ‘gapes’ out with a hair 
looped, or a feather. The pouts are very sub- 
ject to lice; when] find them this way I give them 
sulphur with their food. Ah,” he added, with a 
sigh that carried conviction with it, ‘‘ turkeys are 
very delicate birds to raise.’’ 

One of the sights of New York is Falton or Wash- 
ington Market on Thanksgiving eve. Every alley 
is choke full, every body must have a turkey, and 
every poulterer declares at the top of his lungs that 
he can produce the largest, the cheapest and the 
best. lmpromptu stalls are erected, and over 
them blazes the lurid light of lamp and torch, a 
ight that would send joy to Van Scliendel’s artistic 

eart. 








Ballooning Spiders. 


A writer, describing the ballooning habit, or 
flight, of spiders, says the spider seeks a high posi- 
tion, as the top of a fence post, as the point of as- 
cent. The abdomen is elevated to as nearly a right 
angle with the thorax as may be; a pencil of 
threads issues from the spinnerets, the face being 
~meanwhile turned to various points until it looks in 
the direction of the wind. The legs are then 
stretched upward, thus raising the body aloft, and 
the insect gradually assumes 4 position as if resist- 
ing some force from above. Suddenly the right 
claws are unloosed, the spider mounts with a sharp 
bound, and floats off, generally with the back down- 
ward, but sometimes with the position reversed. 
At first the abdomen seems to be in advance, but 
gradually the body is turned so that the head is in 
front. ‘the pencil of threads is caught by the feet, 
and ‘floats out in front. Upon these threads the 
spider will climb upwards as though to adjust 
the centre of gravity. Meanwhile a pencil of 
threads floats out behind, leaving the spider to ride 
in the angle of the two, or sometimes three pencils. 
The feet seem to be united by delicate filaments, 
which serve to increase the buoyancy of the bal- 
loon. The insect is carti@d torward by the wind, 


riding for long distances in an open space, and often 
high up upon ascending currents. Its anchorage ap- 
pears at times to be within its own volition, by 





drawing in with the claws the forward pencil and 
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gathering it in a white roll within the mandibles; 
but most frequently the progress of the insect is 
stopped by some elevated object, or by the sub- 
sidence of the breeze. 


Clubs for Men and Women. 


THERE are two clubs in London to which men 
and women have equal right of membership. The 


Albermarle, in Piccadilly, is governed by a com- 
mittee composed of equal numbers of both sexes, 
and the members, ratiier over 400, are maintained 


carefully in the same proportion. Lately a diffi- 
culty has arisen in the management. No smoking- 
room had been allotted to the ladies, so they were 
driven to carry their cigarettes into the gentlemen's 
room, To this, the gentlemen more than agreed, 
rather encouraging the invasion, as the rest of the 
house was so ¢riste in its dignity. One day Mrs. 
Grundy came to know of these pleasant little even- 
ing meetings, and now on the walls of the corridors 
appears a notice informing ladies that they are for- 
bidden to cross the threshold of the coveted apart- 
ment. The Russell Club, in Regent street, is pro- 
prietary, the members having no responsibility 
beyond their subscriptions, ladies paying half that 
of gentlemen. ‘ihe apartments on the ground 
floor, reading-room, boudoir, drawing-room and 
dining-room are public rooms, used by ladies and 
gentlemen alike. Up-stairs are billiard and smoking- 
rooms, sacred to the stronger sex. Ladies here do 
not smoke at all, as their apartments resemble 
aot the coffee and drawing-rooms of a large 
otel, 


A Royal Family in Danger. 


THE whole royal family of Denmark had the 
other night a narrow escape from instantaneous 
death. The King, the Queen and the Princess 
Thyra had left their country residence of Berns- 
dorft Castle with the intention of driving into town 
to be present at the representation of a new 
national opera. ‘The road from the castle crosses 
the railway line from Copenhagen to Elsinore, and 
there is therefore a gate, which is closed whenever 
a train is expected to pass; but on this night, by 
the neglect of the gatekeeper, the gate was left 
open, and the royal carriage went on its w «y, when 
suddenly a train turned the curve, and passed so 
close that the hind wheels of the carriage were 
actually touched by the baflers of the engine; 
while only the presence of mind of the driver of 
the carriage containing the ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting, which followed close after the royal 
carriage, saved its occupants from certain destruc- 
tion, the train passing between the two carriages. 
The railway company instantly dismissed the gate- 
keeper, but at the request of the King, who thought 
that ‘* the man had had such a lesson that he would 
be sure to be careful in future,” he was reinstated 
in his situation. 


A Rare Book Collection, 


One of the most remarkable collections of books 
in England is that at Lambeth, the venerable palace 
of the primates of England. It is a very ancient 
library, and about 1610 a printed catalogue was 
made of it and presented to the several cathedral 
establishments, etc. During the troubles of Charles 
the First’s time, Lambeth was sequestered by the 
Parliamentarians, and the library was conveyed 
for safety to Cambridge, where it remained till 
1678. Since that period it has increased very con- 
siderably, and now numbers nearly 30,000 volumes, 
with some 2,000 manuscripts. There is a good deal 
of material relating to the American Episcopal 
Church, more especially during the archiepiscopate 
ot Dr. Secker, who took a warm interest in it. ‘he 
collection is by no means exclusively theological, 
but contains matter of great historic and secular 
interest—notably the Shrewsbury letters (manu- 
scripts), with the accounts of the wearisome journeys 
and imprisonments of Mary Queen otf Scots, while 
the manuscripts bequeathed by Archbishop Tenison 
give a wonderi!ul insight into the state of religion in 
Europe trom 1640 to 1702. Among the curiosities 
which have found a home here is the celebrated 
copy of the Koran which belonged to Tippoo Saib. 
lt was acquired at the capture of Seringapatam, 
and given by the Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General of India, to Archbishop Cornwallis. The 
edifice containing this interesting collection dates 
from the thirteenth century, but was rebuilt about 
1660. 1t has a splendid roof of carved oak, decor- 
ated with the armorial bearings of the archpre- 
lates, 


The Corsican Vendetta. 


Turre are two sorts of vendetta—the direct (as 
the son avenging his father, or the brother his 
brother or sister), and the indirect or transversal, 
where the feud is kept up by distant relatives. So 
long as there remains one member of the two con. 
tending families the field is open to reprisal. One 
writer estimates that in thirty years 30,000 men 
were sacrificed to this barbarous custom; another 
places the murders between 1359 and 1719 at 
300,000. A report to the council-general in 1852 
stated that since 1821 nearly 5,000 assassinations 
had occurred in that island, and the situation was 
so serious that Prince Bonaparte was the only per- 
son in the island allowed by law to carry a gun. 
Toward the end of the second empire the prohibi- 
tion was removed, and the vendetta broke out 
again with renewed force and barbarity, the mur- 
ders being absolved and even encouraged by public 
opinion. if the man who falls leaves an orphan in 
the cradle, his wife or sister will keep for twenty 
years his blood-stained clothing, to nerve the or- 
phan’s arm. The most crushing reproach that can 
be offered to a Corsican is to have failed in his ob- 
ligation. In the Middle Ages any one who backed 
out was fined, and it he remained contumacious for 
a week, banished. The number of men in a family 
gives it an importance greater than the amount of 
wealth. Recently a young man declined to marry 
a rich girl, preferring to marry a poorer one, who 
had “seventeen muskets in the family ’’~-i. e., sev- 
enteen male relatives, who would be bound to de- 


tend the new member of the household in an emer- 
gency. . 


A Paris ‘‘ Cabby’ Vanquished. 

One plucky traveler has faced the Paris cabmen 
and triumphed. He had hailed a cab at the Exhi- 
bition grounds and asked to be driven to his ad. 
dress, but -had met with the refusal for which all 
travelers in Paris are always prepared, and had 
found a policeman to compel the cabman to admit 
him and his family into the fiacre. The party had 
no sooner got in than its driver started off, not in 
the direction of the gentieman’s house, but of his 


own, upon arriving at which he coolly unharnessed 
his horse ané recommended his customers to find 
their way home as best they might. Although 
there were three ladies in the party and only one 
gentleman, the victims had the courage to keep 
their ground ; and while they were still sitting in 
the unhorsed cab ina yard where it was left, they 
were insulted and attacked by a number of cab- 
men, who did not scruple to make use of their 
whips and harness in the dastardly conflict. Two 
of these ruffians were identified by the gentleman 
and taken before the court, where they invented 
an improbable story of their own to account for 
the facts with which they were confronted. The 
defense was unsuccessful, and the culprits re- 
ceived a sentence which neither they nor their 
friends and abettors will easily forget. One of 
them is to go to prison for a year, and another for 
six months. 


An Improved Letter-box. 


A USEFUL invention has recently been introduced 
by Mr. Thomas Ollis, engineer, in some of the pillar 
letter-boxes at Liverpool, that might be advantage- 
ously adopted here. The door of the pillar-box is 
made to shut with a spring, and in so shutting it 
moves a plate showing the hour of the last clear- 
ance. By this simple means, the public are at once 
enabled to ascertain whether the box has been 
cleared for a particular delivery, and the post-office 
have a check upon their men. It an outlying letter- 
box were left uncleared, as now sometimes hap- 
pens, there would be a ready means of detection. 
The mechanism would be, of course, worse than 
useless if it were not thoroughly reliable, but we 
understand that it has been successtully at work in 
Liverpool for some months. 


The Interior of Greenland. 


Many attempts have been made to penetrate into 
the interior of Greenland from the west coast, but, 
until this Summer, with little success. Three Dan- 
ish gentlemen, Messrs. Jensen, Kornerap, and 
Groth, under the direction of the Commission for 
ecientific exploration in the Danish colony, started 
to explore and survey the coast between Godhaab 
and Frederikshaab. Lieutenant Jensen took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make an excursion 
into the interior over the ice. The aim was to 
reach several mountain-peaks rising out of the ice. 
The baggage was placed in three small sledges of 
the travelers’ own, and the toilsome journey com- 
menced on July 14th. Aiter two days the loose 
snow accumulated on the surface of the ice to such 
an extent that the journey became very dangerous, 
while they continually sank in concealed crevasses 
and holes, saving themselves only by adopting the 
Alpine expedient of attaching themslves to each 
other with a rope. The surface of the ice was 
generally undulating, but there were also many 
ragged parts and chasms which rendered the 
journey a very difficult one. It was foggy nearly 
the whole time, and on July 23d a snow-storm came 
on. On the 24th the expedition reached the foot 
ot the mountain referred to above. Then came on 
another storm which lasted for six days with con- 
tinuous snow and fog; the travelers were snow- 
blind. The weather cleared on the 31st, when the 
ascent of the mountain might be undertaken with 
some prospect of success. The height was esti- 
mated at about 5,000 feet above sea level, and on 
the other side of the mountain, as far the eye could 
reach, ice sheets and glaciers were seen, and not 
the smallest speck of land free from ice. After 
finishing their observations the expedition returned, 
and reached their starting point on August Sth, 
having been away for twenty-three days. The 
mountain referred to was forty-five miles from the 
coast. 








The Hayden Geological Survey. 


Tue last season’s result of the Hayden Geologi- 
cal Survey has been highly satisfactory. The 
field of operations covered the most interesting 
portion of the Rocky Mountains lying in Wyoming, 
Idaho and Montana Territories, out of which 
flow many streams of indispensable importance to 
the miner, the stock-raiser, the agriculturist and 
the tourist. The territory covered embraces the 
Yellowstone Park, in which the investigations of 
the explorer may be at all times most usefully 
prosecuted. Especial attention was given to this 
area, and the survey of it is now complete. This 
spot abounds in the most phenomenal wonders, the 
fame of which has spread to the uttermost ends of 
the earth. The examination of the whole district 
was thorough. Carefully detailed observations 
locating all the geysers, hot springs and mud 
volcanoes were recorded, and will be used in the 
preparation of charts, Numerous sketches and 
photographs were also made, and the temperature 
of each of the springs and measurements of their 
dimensions were accurately ascertained. It is cal- 
culated that the material and data collected will 
enable the survey to make a report and charts so 
accurately describing the park that any changes by 
vandalism or natural causes in the curious features 
hereafter may be readily detected. While this work 
was being performed by one branch of the expedi- 
tion other divisions were engaged in an examina- 
tion of adjacent districts. The party having charge 
of the primary triangulations covered an area during 
the season of about eighty thousand square miles, 
The height of over one hundred and fifty mountain 
peaks was determined. The highest of these are 
from ten thousand to fourteen thousand feet above 
sea level. Fremont’s Peak and Mount Wash- 
burn are among the very tallest. The expedition 
endured many hardships and met with many thrill- 
ing adventures. The crossing of the swift moun- 
tain streams in that region was often attended 
with extreme peril to both human and animal life. 
The animals were frequently led along the danger- 
ous defiles. One mule, bearing a heavy pack, 
missed its footing and tumbled over a precipice 
1,600 feet high. The men peered over the brink 
and saw a pile of bones and mule meat at the 
bottom, but no time was spent in efforts to re- 
cover the pack. Wild game abounded, and the 
men could sit by their camp-fires and shoot moose, 
elk, deer and bears. The grand cajion of the Yel- 
lowstone was explored by Professor Hayden, who 
had penetrated it once or twice before in former 
years. The gorge is 3,000 feet deep, the wai!s being 
almost perpendicular. It is so dark at the bottom 
of this awful chasm that stars are plainly visible in 
the sky at any hour in the day. The loneliness of 
the place is dreadful. Waterfalls are pumerous, 
The tour highest and grandest ones are called the 
Tower, Shoshone, and Upper and Lower Yellow- 
stone falls. The lower fail has a plunge of nearly 
four hundred feet; the others average about one 
hundred feet. The average width of the river in 
the caiion is less than six hundred feet. The cele- 





brated geysers were reexamined by Professor 
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Hayden, to ascertain whether the plenomena had 
developed any new features. ‘‘ Old Faithful,’? the 
largest of the group, is still subject to hourly erup- 
tions, the intervals of activity occurring as regu- 
larly as the ticks of aclock. When at work, * Old 
Faithful” projects a stream of boiling hot water 
two hundred teet in the air. The party camped for 
several days within sixty yards of this geyser, the 
mild temperature of the spot greatly mitigating the 
rigors of the weather, which was severely cold and 
tempestuous, snow having fallen to the depth of 
two leet in some localitics. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Hostilities in the Khyber Pass, 


After the repulse of the British Envoy at Ali Musjid, 
the Ameer of Cabul determined to punish the hill tribes 
for allowing the expedition to penetrate inio the Khyber 
Pass, and with that intention dispatched a number of 
troops from Cabul against the Kbyberees, and a desper- 
ate skirmish ensued, the result being that the Cabulese 
retired from the defile with considerable loss into the 
fortress of Ali Musjid. 


A Reception by Sir Garnet Wolseley at 
Cyprus. 

The High Commissioner for Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in Cyprus, Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
K.C.B., holds his official receptions in the Konak, the 
court-bouse of the late Turkish Governor, at Nicosia, the 
capital city. Upon the occasion of the Mohammedan 
festival at Bairam, which commences with the now moon 
after the Fast of Ramazan or Moslem Lent, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, adopting the custom of his predecessors, re- 
ceived all the notables of the town and island. His 
Excellency, the High Commissioner, in blue undress uni- 
form, sits on the sofa, his hands resting upon his sword; 
an interpreter stands at his left hand. The Turkish and 
other native visitors of the High Commissioner appear 
to the left hand. The Cadi, or Mussulman Judge, at- 
tired in a green robe and turban, is gravely making his 
bow to Sir Garnet Wolseley. Rifaat Pasha, ina dark 
blue military uniform, with a red fez on his head, sits in 
the chair behind, having another Turkish officer on his 
right hand, and on his left a Mohammedan grandee in a 
purple robe, with red fezand white turban. The chief 
of the Dervishes occupies a chair to the extreme left of 
the view. These visitors, seated around the stone-paved 
hall, partake of coflee, sweetmeats, and cigarettes handed 
to them by the Greek servants, and hold quiet converse 
with each other, or even, by the help of an interpreter, 
with the English official gentlemen. 


The New Repetta Bridge over the Tiber, 


The iron bridge over the Tiber at Repetta, Rome, is 
now completed. It was erected by the Italian Industrial 
Company, of Metalwork, under the direction of Engineer 
Cottrant. It is 100 metres long, and is divided iuto three 
sections, each of twenty-seven metres span, and rests on 
eight hollow iron columns filled with cement ; each be- 
ing 1.80 metres in diameter and rising sixteen metres 
above the water. The bridge is approached on either 
side by an inclined plane, supported by solid travertine 
walls, with stairs for foot-passengers, near the church of 
St. Rosco. Though ostensibly only a temporary struc- 
ture, it is so solidly built that it can stand indefinitely. 
It cost 206,000 lire, and was erected at the expense of a 
private company. 

Settlement of Descendants of the 
* Bounty ”’ Mutineers, 


Norfolk Island is now occupied by the descendants of 
the crew of the famous Bounty, who were landed and 
settied nearly one hundred years ago on Pitcairn Island, 
and who were all removed, with their goods and chattels, 
in 1856, under the Royal sanction, to this more extensive 
and picturesque spot. The missionary settlement es- 
tablished by the martyred Bishop Patteson, and now 
under the direction of that “brave son of a brave 
father,” Bishop John Selwyn, is about three miles dis- 
tant from the old Pitcairners, on the other side of the 
island. It is as successful and flourishing as such an 
institution in such hands must needs be. The popula- 
tion now amouats to 395 souls, and they have estab- 
lished laws and regulations of their own, which are 
approved of by the Governor of New South Wales. They 
all have homesteads and cultivated farms, and are very 
jealous of admitting strangers to settle amongst them. 
The climate is so fine that all tropical productions are to 
be obtained. They have numbers of cattle and sheep. 
Companies are formed amongst them, and they have 
strong boats for whaling and fishing, in which occupa- 
tions they are very successful, Their habits and cus- 
toms are modest and unassuming. The services of the 
church are regularly held by them, and grace is most 
punctually said by them at every meal. 


Khojak Pass, Afghanistan. 


In previous issues we have presented views of the 
Bolan and Khyber Passes in Afghanistan, and with this 
we give a glimpse of the Khojak Pass, between the 
memorable cities of Quetta and Candahar. This defile is 
always quite easy of access and passage in spite.of its 
narrowness. On the southern side the elevation has 
been recorded to be 7,000 feet; at the top of the Pass, 
7,400; and at Chaukah, on the northern end, 5,600. 
Pasture is abundant for three-fourths of the year. The 
next Pass on the way irom India to Afghanistan by the 
road here partially shown is the Barghaua, eighteen 
miles from Melmandab. It is claimed that the southern 
frontier of country is most easily accessible to a British 
army marching from India, and that by the occupation 
of Candahar by Great Britain, Herat and Cabul would be 
equally threatened, and the English would be practically 
masters of all Western Afghanistan. 


Athletics in a Native Indian Regiment 
at Bombay. 

Here is depicted the weekly athletic meeting of the 
regiment, On the right are the European officers. Their 
necks are surrounded with garlands of flowers, which is 
the native custom on all occasions of féte or display. 
One officer bas just arrived, and a group of native 
officers are adorning him in this way. In the foreground 
are the wrestlers and other athletes, slight, active men, 
as a rule, with good m lar develop t The other 
two sides of the square are formed by spectators. In 
the centre two Punjab wrestlers are going through the 
gestures which natives always indulge in preparatory to 
closing with each other. 





Landing Ice in Bombay. 


On several occasions the non-arrival at the regular 
season of ice ships at Bombay has been the occasion of 
a protracted ice famine, and the discomfort of such an 
emergency is hard to be imagined by any one un- 
acquainted with Bombay, its heat, and the thirst for 
cooling beverages caused thereby. Our picture shows 
the action of the removal of a cargo of ice from one of 
the large vessels of the fleet of ice ships, first in native 
boats to the bunder, or landing-place, and thence in 
bullock-carts to the cooler regions of the ice-house. The 
sight of the large white blocks as they are carried up 
the steps by the coolies, who seem except in name in 
no way to partake of the nature of their burdens, is io 
itself refreshing to the eyes of the spectators, who gaze 
with eager eyes over the wall above, while the Indian 
sun overhead glares down with angry beat, as if annoyed 
at the intrusion of such Arctic products into his tropical 





domain, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—Every member of the Legislature elected in 
New Orleans was pledged to vote against the Moffett 
liquor register. 


—Fresoxs is one of the few Italian towns which 
have a right to create nobles. A title of count can be 
bought there for $100. 


—Dattas, Texas, is puzzled by the disappear- 
ance in one night of a large pond that has for many 
years existed in the limits of that town. 


—Tue Russian General Staff has bad printed 
several thousand copies of a new Afghan-Kussian dic. 
tionary for the use of the Russian officers. 


—Eicurgen clergymen died of yellow fever in 


Memphis. Ten of them belonged to the Catholic 
Church, and four were colored. Eighteen lawyers also 
died. 


—Tuere has been a great falling off in the 
yield of amber in the Baltic. Reaches of coast rented 
for $500 have yielded amber to the amount of only 
$100. 


—Or the 907 students at Eton, one is a mar- 
quis, one an earl, one a viscount, two are counts (for- 
eign), thirteen are lords, thirty-eight are honorables 
and three baronets. 


—Nortn Caro.ina has for some years been 
shipping cotton-seed oil to Italy, in a clarified state, 
where it is used in place of the more expensive olive oil. 
It bas of late begun shipping peanut-oil. 


—Tue Berlin police have lately found that at 
least one-tenth of the population of that city live in 
cellars. The mortality among them is great. Half of 
the houses of the city are excessively crowded. 


—As the British frontier has advanced in West- 
ern Asia, so has the Russian frontier. The separation 
now is a country of abouta breadth of 200 miles, with 
an average elevation of 10,000 feet, with passes of 
12,000 to 13,000 feet. 


—In shipping parlance, “Al” means that a 
vessel is all right as to hull, rigging ana equipments, 
the letter applying to the character or condition of the 
hull, and the figure denoting the efficient state of her 
anchors, cables, stores, etc. 


—Aszconp cable is about to be laid down between 
Marseilles and Algiers, as a measure of prudence. The 
only one which connects those two cities have been in use 
for eight years, and the maximum duration of those 
submarine wires is considered to be twelve years. 


—Tue immense horns of South African cattle are 
made to twist spirally and in fanciful curves by being 
scraped on one side or the other while they are growing, 
Each owner can tell the oxen which belongs to his 
‘*span,’? in this way, by the acquired sbape of their 
naturally regular horns. 


—Tue law in the canton of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, which, until lately, confiscated the property of 
girls for the benefit of their brothers, has been amended, 
A newspaper there says that the male peasants consider 
themselves ruined because their sisters are now to share 
in the family inheritance. 


—Wire-seaters in England do not always 
escape. Lord Justice Thesiger, who has only recentiy 
been elevated to the bench, bas expressed his intention 
of punishing all crimes of this sort severely, and by way 
of emphasis has sent one offender of this class to prison 
for twenty years, and he will doubtless serve his time. 


—Tue codperative associations of Germany 
bave made steady progress during the past year, not- 
withstanding the general stagnation in business. Their 
number has reached 3,300, with more than a mil- 
lion members, and the busivess transacted exceeds 
$600,000,000, Their capital in stock, buildings, and 
other property and in cash resources is estimated to be 
in the neighborbood of $40,000, 000. 


—Tue number of aeronautical ascents in France 
is increasing in a most remarkable manner, owing to the 
splendid working of the Giffard captive balloon, Every 
Thursday aud Sunday two free balloons, inflated with 
pure hydrogen, have been sent up from the Cour des 
Tuileries during several weeks. The number is to be 
enlarged progressively, so that three, four, and at least 
five mounted balloons will be sent up. 


—AvsTRIA, Spee, Egypt, China, Morocco, 
Portugal, Russia and England, with all her colonies, have 
presented the French Government with all the objects 
which have been exhibited by them in the ethnograph- 
ical and pedagogical departments of the Exhibition. 
These invaluable collections will be exbibited in the 
Ethnographical and Pedagogical Museum, which the 
French Government intends to establish. 


—Tux existence of the true health plant in 
North America was for a long time considered very 
doubtful, and its detection in New England, some years 
ago, is a matter of much interest. The published 
localities hitherto are Newloundland, Nova Scotia and 
Massachusetts; but, according to the Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club, Dr. Hexamer, of Newcastle, lately 
found a few plants of it near Egg Harbor, N. J. 


—Tuere has been a great deal of confusion, 
not only as to the height, but the spelling of one of the 
best known of the volcanoes in Iceland, which is Hekla 
Hecla is wrong, Hekla, in Icelandic, meaning hooded, in 
allusion to the snow or cloud which rests on its summit. 
The height of Hekla is 5,108 English feet, and it is not 
the highest volcano, though the most frequent in erup- 
tions. Orefa Jdkull is the loftiest of the volcanic 
chain, having a height of 6,426 feet. 


—Carnizr pigeons, it would seem, are being 
turned to useful account in a new direction in Germany ; 
the successiul results attained by the establishment of 
communication between the two Eider lightships and 
the port of TOnning, in Schleswig, by these means has 
led to the organization of a similar arrangement between 
the light-vessel stationed off the Island of Borkum, at the 
mouth of the Ems, and the island itself, whence any 
news brought by the pigeon, can at once be forwarded 
by telegraph to the mainland. 


—Tuxe total number of awards accorded to each 
nation at the Exhibition is given by the Paris Liberté ; 
but of course the silver and bronze medals and bonor- 
able mentions argue quaptily rather than quality. The 
best criterion of the latter, assuming that the judges 
have been fairly accurate, or that, internationally, their 
mistakes netitralize each other, is the number of grand 
prizes and gold medals. Of these France carried off 
1.984; England and her colonies, 369; Austria-Hungary, 
252; Belgium, 184; Spain, 167; Italy, 157; United 
States, 145; Russia, 123; Switzerland, 86; Holland, 70; 
Sweden and Norway, 70; the French colonies, 57; 
Deomark, 27; Greece, 12. As to the distioctions of all 
kinds, France, of course, stands first, “with 13,569; 
Spain and ber colonies coming next, with 2,500; Eng- 
land and her colonies third, with 2,455; and Austria 
fourth, with 1,770. The Spanish aggregate exceeds the 
English by reason of a large number of minor awards— 
viz,: 829 bronze medais and 964 honorable mentions, as 
compared with 779 and 647. 
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TIRED MOTHERS. 
LITTLE e!bow ns upon your knec— 


tA. Your t red knee that has so much to bear— 


A child's dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair, 
Perbaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight, 
You do pot prize the blessings overmuch 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night 
But it is blessedness! A year ago 

I did not see it as I do to-day 
We are all so dull and thankless, and too slow 


To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 

That while I wore the badge of motherhood 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 

The little child that brought me only good 


And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow on your tired knee— 
This restiess curly head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly; 
If from your own the dimpled hands bad slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again, 
If the white feet into the grave had tripped 
I could not blame you for your heartache then. 


I wonder that some mothers ever fret 
At their precious darlings clinging to their gown; 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor— 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my house once more; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 

To morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I! 

But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head! 

My singing birdling from its nest has flown— 
The little boy I used to kiss is—dead. 


A SECRET MARRIAGE 


AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


By THE DUKE DE POMAR, 


Avrnor or “Taz Honeymoon,” ‘‘THRovGH THE AGEs,”’ 
“ Wuo 1s Sue?” ** Fassion anD Passion,’’ ETO. 


BOOK FIRST. 
*A PRINCESS OF TULLE. 


CHAPTER XVIII.— (CONTINUED.) 
ARIE felt that his words gave her a new in- 
M sight into her lover's nature. She gazed at 
him with burning eyes. 

“Francois,” she said, presently, ‘‘ would you 
ever forgive a person who did you an injury?’ 

“I cannot tell. Why do you ask me?” 

“Oh, nothing; only you spoke about that book 
with such horror. I am sure that if you loved a 
woman you would not have the heart to abandon 
her, even if she deceived you.”’ 

A dark shade immediately passed over his fair 
countenance, generally so bright and joyful. 

“ I hope I shall never be tried like the poor man 
in the book we were speaking about,” he said, 
after a moment's hesitation. 

‘* But if she loved you? Supposing, for instance, 
if a woman loved you as I love you, and to insure 
your happiness, her love prompted her to hide 
something from you, don’t you think you would 
forgive her?” ‘Lhere was sadness in her voice, 
her heart was heavy, and she felt ready to burst 
into tears. 

“What nonsense you are talking, Marie!’’ he 
exclaimed, with a merry laugh that only made her 
heart the heavier. ‘Asif 1 could ever love any 
other woman but you, or as if you could ever de- 
ceive me —you who are truth and sincerity itself ! 
Do not let us speak of such subjects again.” 

He went on talking light-heartedly enough after 
this, but Marie was some time before she could re- 
cover her spirits. It was evident that she had a 
secret trom him, a secret which weighed heavily on 
her mind, but of which she could not bring herseif 
to speak. 

For some days after this she was in that state of 
nervous excitement when our bodily perceptions 
become blunted, when all outward objects of sense 
are but as shadows beside the all-absorbing and 
torturing grief within. 

Lord Rollingford’s letter arrived at last. It was 
a long, thoughtfully written epistle, in which he 
began by entreating his son to forget what he was 
pleased to call ‘his passing fancy for the girl— 
that governess,’ and ended by positively forbidding 
him, unless he wisled to quarrel with him for 
ever, to marry her. ‘1 am sure your clear judg- 
ment, my son, will convince you, after calm reflec- 
tion, of the unsuitability of such a match for you, 
the last descendant of our noble family.” But can 
lovers ever reflect calmly? Frank, for one, could 
not. ‘The letter, upon the whole, was, more or 
less, what he expected, yet it threw him into a 
rage. His father asked him to take counsel, like a 
dutiful son, from his ripe experience; Frank 
thought his experience so ripe that he called it 
rotten. 

He showed this Jetter to Lady Laura, who was 
greatly impressed by it. Were not the sentiments 
which it expressed the same as those on which her 
soul had been reared—or starved? She agreed 
with Lord Rollingford, and yet what could she do ? 
It was too late now; she had already promised to 
help the young lovers, and look with kind eyes 
upon their passion. She knew how wrong this 
passion was, but did she not herself love a man 
whom her family would highly have disapproved 
of as a husband tor her ? 

“In spite of my father,” Frank exclaimed, when 
she had read the letter through, “‘I shall marry 
Marie; | will not be put upon by him!” 

“ And would you quarrel with your father?” 

“I love Marie.”’ 

«“ Ah, lovers cannot reason.” 

“You have promised to help me, Lady Laura. 
You must arrange that we shall be married at 


on 


ce. 
“ After this letter! How can 1?” 
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“You knew as well as I what my father would 
say. It is too late now to turn aside. You must 
help me, if you still wish to remain my friend— 
for, with your consent or without it, I shall marry 
Marie.” 

‘lf you marry this girl, remember that your 
father will never speak to you again; he may even 

his property not being entailed—disinherit you."’ 

**] do not care; he may do his worst. 
Marie better than all the wealth the world can 
ever offer me; 1 am not going to give her up.”’ 

“ But is there no way of retaining both? A 
secret marriage! No one need know anything 
about it until your father’s death.” 

“That is a good idea, by Jove! Ah, Lady 
Laura, you are indeed my good angel. A secret 
marriage !”” 

She had suggested it herself, and yet the very 
next moment her proud nature shrank from what 
she earnestly believed the dishonor of a noble 
family. 

“We can easily be married here. My father 
need never know anything about it. How can he 
ever learn what takes place in this lonely island ? 
I dare say Mr. Mackenzie can marry us as well as 
any other clergyman. There will be no brides- 
maids and no wedding-cake; but what does that 
matter? Marie and I will be one as much as if we 
had been married at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, before all the world, and our marriage had 
been published in all the newspapers.” 

“ Do you really think such a thing possible?” 

‘Possible! Of course, Lady Laura, I will 
confide everything to you. You will not betray 
me!” 

“ Betray you? Never! But think well what 
you are going to do, before it is too late.” 

“T am of age, and can therefore do what I 
like; no one but myself can be responsible for my 
actions.” 

“If your father were to know ?” 

“ He must not know.” 

“Impossible! Do you think my father would 
not tell him?’ 

“ Lord Westra need not know either.’’ 

* But how ?” 

“As you yourself suggested—by a secret mar- 
riage. I am sure it is easy enough to get married 
in Scotland; any man, almost, could marry us.” 

“No; he must be an ordained clergyman, unless 
you go off to Gretna Green.” 

‘*] will go to the end of the world to marry my 
Marie.” 

“Mr. Mackenzie might object.’’ 

“TI shall make it worth his while not to ob- 
ject.” 

“You would bribe a minister f’’ 

“ What nonsense you are talking, Lady Laura! 
In two words, let us be plain with one another. 
Will you be my friend or not ?” 

‘Ah, Mr. Reymond, what can I do?’’ 

“‘ Keep my secret ; that is all I ask of you.” 

“1 will talk to Mr. Mackenzie, and ask his ad- 
vice; he may have scruples.” 

“ His scruples be hanged! I will soon convince 
him that it is to his interest to marry us. If 
not, 1 daresay one could get married at Kirk- 
wall,” 

After a few more vain remonstrances, Lady 
Laura agreed to speak to the minister and arrange 
all about the wedding. 

The idea of a secret marriage was not alto- 
gether displeasing to her Old World romantic 
ideas. How happy she would be, she thought, if 
she and her cousin could be secretly married on the 
morrow! But I have portrayed the character of 
Lady Laura Londesdale very badly if you think 
that for one single moment she would have con- 
sidered the world well lost for love. With her 
ideas and her education such a thing would have 
been well-nigh impossible ; but if she could have 
retained her position in the world and at the same 
time have married the man she loved, even her 
strait-laced conscience would have risked any sacri- 
fice. A strange mixture of love and pride was 
this young lady, brought up with such grand 
ambitious ideas in this remote island of the North. 

A month ago she would have shuddered at the 
idea of a young nobleman, heir to immense 
estates, marrying secretly ~ poor governess, whose 
name was not enrolled in any book of heraldry ; 
and yet she was now doing all in her power to 
facilitate this marriage, which would make of her 
_ French governess a future peeress of Eng- 
and. 

“Incredible anomaly!” you will say, kind 
reader. Ah, well, I should have said so, too, had 
not experience taught me to look for every anom- 
aly, every contradiction, in the heart that has 
newly passed from self-engrossing darkness into 
the dazzling, blinding light of love. 


CHAPTER XIX.—MAN AND WIFE. 


VERYTHING went as smoothly as a mar- 

riage-bell, though no bells were rung at the 
marriage. Mr. Mackenzie had consented to per- 
form the secret ceremony. He was a strait-laced 
Scotch parson, who would have shrunk with hor- 
ror from doing anything wrong; yet, like most of 
the people in Westra, he lived under the impres- 
sion that my Lady Laura was a superior being, 
whose thoughts and ways were not those of com- 
mon humanity, nor to be judged by any ordinary 
standard. He had always known her cold and 
haughty, the very impersonation of nobility and 
virtue. He did not love her, I will not go so far 
as to say that, for the poor man could scarcely 
understand her reserved nature—but her opinions 
had ever been law to him. Lady Laura approved 
of this marriage; how could he offer any ob- 
jections to it, particularly when the bridegroom 
was as rich as Frank Reymond, who could repay 
him amply for any personal inconvenience he 
might experience at any future time ? 

‘the marriage was to be celebrated in the draw- 
ing-room of Inganess Castle after the children had 
all gone to bed, and Lord Westra was to know 
nothing about it. ‘lo prevent the secret becoming 
known, only Lady Laura would be present. Alas, 
marriages in those days were only too easy in Scot- 
land! 

The great day came at last. Was there ever 
such a day as that? Did sun ever shine half so 
brightly, or sea ever look more blue and tranquil ? 
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, It is true that heavy thunder-clouds swept over | front of her. Once before she had stood close beside 


the sky, and that the poor sun only made its ap- 
pearance at long intervals, and that the sea was 
anything but tranquil, however blue, But then, 
what was all this to Frank? For him the heavens 
looked Marie, the sun shone Marie, the waters 
sang Marie 
fore beautiful and radiant. Did she not smile 
sweetly upon him when he greeted her in the 


everything seemed Marie, and there- | 


morning, and did she not look more lovely than | 


in mute admiration of her ? 
| And he was going to marry her— to-morrow they 
would be husband and wife. Many a time since 
his earliest youth he had sketched out an imaginary 
| picture of his marriage. Ile had assisted at several, 
} and was well acquainted with the usual events 
| attending such a ceremony. 


But now that he was | 


ever when he sat opposite to her at breakfast, lost | 


really going to be married, how different every- | 


| thing looked from what he had expected ! 
' old castle was as dull and quiet as ever. Lady 
| Laura, the one solitary bridesmaid, was as calm 
and self-possessed as usual — no thoughts of a white 
silk dress and blue sash and ribbons had troubled 
her mind. Marie, his lovely bride, spent her 
morning as usual, giving lessons in French and 
music to the children, and he himself sat alone in 
the deserted drawing-room. No friends anxious 
for his future happiness came to congratulate him. 
He was even obliged to refrain from speaking of 
the happy event to his own valet. Where was the 
eagerness, the excitement, the gay tumult of joy 
he had always dreamt of as the unavoidable bother 
of getting married? There was joy and excite- 
ment and eager looks enough in Marie’s face, it is 
true, and that should have been enongh for him. 
And yet he missed all these things — bothers 
though he had thought them—that morning; and 
do what he would, the whole thing seemed more a 
dream of his vivid imagination than a reality. 

The day passed just as every other day passed 
in that solitary old castle, and the evening came 
at last. 

Marie had been greatly agitated throughout the 
day. 1 fear the children did not learn much from 
her that day, though she sat with them the usual 
number of hours—a cruelty which Lady Laura had 
insisted upon to prevent suspicion. 

“Children,” she said, “are very quick, and 
would be the first to notice if anything unusual 
took place. I am very sorry, Marie, but remember 
you are only Mr. Reymond’s bride to us; for the 
rest of the world you will have to be for a little 
time yet my sisters’ governess.” 

‘here was, perhaps, a little bit of pride in this, 
It flattered her vanity to think that the bride of 
such a great man as the Master of Rollingford 
should be her sisters’ governess. 

But the day was over at last; and as soon as 
the children had had their tea and she was free, 
Marie put on an old bonnet, and throwing a Shet- 
land shawl over her shoulders (Lady Laura’s mar- 
riage present—the only one she received, curiously 
enough), she rushed out of the castle, and wandered 
towards the sea. 

It was in nowise a remarkable night; there was 
nothing particular to distinguish it from any other 
night in that unsettled climate. But how wonder- 
fully still and calm it was!—how warm and sympa- 
thetic to her Southern nature! And yet it was 
but the calm that precedes a storm; the heat was 
too oppressive for such a northern latitude to be a 
messenger of good. 

It was very dark; there was a moon — “our 
honeymoon” Frank had called it the night before 
—but thick thunder-clouds were passing over it, 
hiding it from sight. 

Marie feit that the supreme moment of her life 
had come— the fatal turning-point of her existence; 
and that here, beneath the misty moon, in the soli- 
tude of earth, sea and sky, a battle against herself 
must be fought out, and either her past or her 
future destroyed for ever. She had suffered too 
long already the agony of indecision. “ You should 
indulge in a good cry, Marie,” Lady Laura had 
told her, ‘‘and then you will feel much better. It 
is quite the proper thing for brides to cry, you 
know.” But she could not; the tears would not 
come, and yet her heart was full. 

Not an hour ago little Lady Flora had shed 
bitter tears over a French verb ; what would Marie 
not have given to have been able to weep with 
her! But no! “Tears are only for the inno- 
cent,” she had said to herself; “ they would not 
relieve me.”’ 

She loved Frank with all her heart, never for 
one moment did she doubt it; but this very love 
that she bore him made the idea of marrying him 
terrible to her—if he knew all! Ah, it was too late 
to speak now; she could not risk it at this the 
eleventh hour. She might have done so before, 
but now—she must either marry him and bury the 
secret for ever in her breast, or leave him and flee 
away from Inganess at once. 

For a few moments this thought swept every- 
thing before it. “If I really love him better than 
myself, I ought to go away immediately, and never 
see him again.” 

The difficulties seemed nothing ; she could easily 
hire a boat to take her to Kirkwall, and thence to 
Aberdeen, to London, to Paris—to that Paris she 
had once so loved! Its blue sky, glorious sun- 
shine, theatres, operas, promenades, and all-ab- 
sorbing excitements flashed across her memory, 
but it was not on all this that her thoughts rested. 

“Paris! Ah, no; it is both for my good and 
for my happiness that I should remain here. Oh, 
why has this man come in my way? And I love 
him — | love him !’’ she cried, in a hollow voice; 
“IT who believed myself incapable of loving any 
one again—1 who had sworn never to love !” 

She walked on towards the beach; close to her 
she heard the deep sea’s hollow murmur. She 
stopped involuntarily to listen, and the noise of the 
waves sounded like a voice in the darkness, 
“Gold! gold! gold!” it seemed to say, as the 
white-crested breakers came rolling one over the 
other to dash upon the pebbles at her feet. “‘ Gold! 
gold! gold!” 

‘“* He is rich and noble,” she said, “ and he will 
make me rich and noble, and happy, too. But no! 
it were wickedness in me to marry him,” 

Some of the clouds passed away from the moon, 
and the scene before her was suddenly illumined, 
She saw the dark, pitiless sea stretcking out in 
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dark and troubled waters—then it was the Seine; 
it glided swiftly under her feet, and she stood a 
forsaken, forlorn creature, a castaway meditating 
suicide. Ah, the remembrance of that night was 
horrible to her! 

She walked away from the sea, and directed her 
steps towards the fields near the castle. 

“TI cannot go back to France!’’ she cried; “I 
cannot—l cannot!” 

The battle was over now—had she won it? Or 
lost it? She herself could not tell. Her past was 
lost to her now, like those waves of the sea, never 
more to return; and new thoughts glided through 
her mind, like the new waves that were ever roll- 
ing upon the sands low down beneath the cliffs 
upon which she stood. The moon was now high 
up in the heavens, and all seemed bright and fair. 
tad her good angel or her bad angel gained the 
victory? Alas, who could tell ? 

She turned her steps homewards; she had 
wandered a long way, and the hour for her mar- 
riage approached, 

Frank met her in the courtyard of the castle ; 
he had been looking everywhere for her. Ie put 
his arm round her waist and led her to the draw- 
ing-room. Oh, could he have led her instead into 
another world, away from the taunts of men, 
away from the tongues of women! 

Even at that last moment she wavered — hope 
pauses with fluttering wings even at the door of 
paradise—but his arm was around her, she felt his 
warm honest heart beating against hers; his lips 
with all their pleading sweetness were close to hers. 
Many a higher-principled girl than Marie Gautier 
has become faithless to herself before seductions 
less potent. Ah, how often afterwards did she not 
recall with feelings of sad happiness that memor- 
able night, when men, blinded by her charms, se- 
duced by her forced smiles and acted joy, believed 
her to be the happiest and dearest, yet most worldly 
of women! 

“You are cold, dearest; come at once into the 
drawing-room,” he said, pressing her to him. 
“*Mr. Mackenzie and Lady Laura await us. Come 
—come; you will soon be my own little wife.” 

“Ah, Francois, how I love you!” is all her 
tremulous lips could utter; her voice was changed, 
yet tender as ever, and she nestled closer to his 
side. It would have been necessary for a messenger 
from heaven to have told him what feelings had 
been exercising their influence over Marie a few 
moments before, and even then he would not have 
believed it, 

They entered the drawing-room together, and 
there, in the presence of Lady Laura, he placed a 
wedding-ring on her taper finger, which looked as 
white and cold as if it had been carved in marble, 
and the solemn voice of Mr. Mackenzie pronounced 
them man and wife. 


CHAPTER XX.—S8HORT HAPPINESS AND ETERNAL 
MISERY. 


SHALL not dwell long on the days that fol- 

lowed this strange marriage. That they were 
happy ones who could question? Frank was 
every day more and more in love with his wife, 
and Marie had now banished from her mind all 
thoughts that were not of love and happiness. 

Marie was by no means only a pretty girl; she 
possessed a vivid Southern imagination, a brilliant 
intellect, and a profound depth of character; at 
times even Frank himself was astonished to find 
how much she knew of the world, and what a per- 
fect mistress of the arts of fascination this innocent 
young girl seemed to be. She was a na too, 
in a way; and her smiles, her looks, her move- 
ments, possessed that peculiar charm which only 
a certain set of women can command, and which 
seemed inherent in her nature. 

He never grew tired of her—indeed how could 
he? Was she not everything he had ever dreamt, 
even in the wildest flights of his fancy, that a wife 
should be? His life seemed to him like a dream; 
he could never have imagined that so much happi- 
ness could have been possible in this world, and at 
times he actually asked himself whether he really 
was awake. Ah, he already began to fear that so 
much happiness could not possibly last for ever, and 
that sooner or later the pleasant dream would pass 
away, and he would awaken to the sad realities of 
ordinary life. 

But for some weeks no two lovers were 80 
happy. The very fact that they were obliged to 
keep their feelings to themselves and talk to each 
other as mere acquaintances before strangers 
seemed only to add to their happiness, No one 
except Lady Laura and Mrs. Mackenzie knew of 
their marriage, and the precautions they were 
forced to observe only rendered the hours they 
were able to spend in each other’s society doubly 
sweet. 

But, surely, happiness is reflective, like the 
light of heaven, and two such handsome counten- 
ances, ever bright with smiles, ever glowing with 
innocent joy, acted as a double mirror, transmit- 
ting wo every one around them the rays of a 
supreme and ever-shining happiness. Lady Laura, 
perhaps, was the one who enjoyed the most of this 
reflected happiness, for she was the only one in the 
castle who knew what caused it; but the children 
also seemed happier now, and at times would 
speak of Marie and Frank in such terms that their 
elder sister began to entertain fears of their per- 
haps guessing the real state of affairs, 

.“* Whatever you do,” she often said to them, 
“be careful of the chilyren. Inganess is a very 
sharp boy, and if he were to learn that you are 
husband and wife, or even lovers, he would not be 
long in letting every one know of his discovery.” 

lt pained poor Frank greatly that his beloved 
wife should have to devote so much of her time to 
the education of the children; but as it was neces- 
sary, to prevent suspicion, that she should still for 
a time act as governess, he was forced to consent 
to it. It seemed hard that his wife should have to 
give daily lessons in French and music to a pack 
of children; but Marie assured him that it was a 
pleasure to her, and that she really enjoyed her 
task, though it did take her away for so many 
hours every day from his side. 

‘Things went on like this for nearly two months; 
at the end of that time Frank was forced to return 
to England. ‘The Autumn had passed, and as the 
season for sport in the North was at an end, there 
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was no longer any excuse for his remaining at 
Westra ; so, to prevent his father from suspecting 
anything, he followed Lady Laura’s advice, and re- 
turned to his father’s house in England for a few 
months. 

Circumstances required this sacrifice, yet it is 
easy to imagine how much it cost him. Ah, how 


long and dreary that Winter seemed to him in | 


England, so far away from his beloved wife, and 
knowing how unhappy she herself must necessarily 
be in that place without him! Many and many a 
time he was actually on the point of confessing all 
to his father, and begging him to allow him to 
bring his wife to Rollingford House; but his 
father’s stern manner whenever he approached the 
subject prevented him. 

“I thought you had forgotten that girl long 
ago, Frank,’’ he would say, as soon as he began to 
speak about her; or, ‘‘I1f you go on raving like 
this about that French governess, I will write and 
ask my friend Westra to send her away; for I sup- 
pose it will not be in my power to prevent you 
from rushing off again to Inganess as soon as the 
Winter is over.” 

This was not very encouraging, certainly; and 
though he wished so much to confess all to his 
father, he had not the courage to do so, and he 
continued to keep his marriage a secret. 

As soon as the Spring came he was off again, 
as his father had predicted, to Westra. 

“If, instead of flirting with that French girl, 
Frank,”’ said Lord Rollingford to him a few days 
before his departure, ‘‘ you were to make love to 
Lady Laura Lonesdale, I should not be half so 
grieved at your prolonged visits to Westra.” 

“ J fall in love with Lady Laura ?” 

‘And why not? She is a handsome girl. I 
remember her quite well some years ago; she was 
very young then, but she already gave ample 
promise of developing into a charming woman, and 
a highly sensible one, too.”’ 

‘** Lady Laura is certainly a very nice girl, and 
I daresay some people would consider her uncom- 
monly handsome.” 

“Then, zounds! why don’t you go in for her ? 
Do you know that ever so many people have asked 
me if it were true that you were engaged to her; 
for, of course, your prolonged visits to Inganess 
Castle cannot but excite suspicion amongst our 
friends.” 

Frank returned to the Orkneys early in April ; 
it was still very cold there, and the shooting would 
not begin for four months yet ; but he thought not 
of these things. Marie was there ready to receive 
him with open arms, and with her even Westra in 
bad weather was a paradise. 

One of the first questions which Lady Laura 
asked him on his return was whether he had seen 
her cousin Jack lately. 

‘*Jack ? No—not since his marriage,” 

This was the first she had heard of that event, 
and had it not been for her pride, which was im- 
mediately aroused, she would have fainted, the 
shock was 80 great. 

The news came to her like a flash of lightning, 
which in one moment froze all the warm feelings 
of her heart, There is certainly no despair so ab- 
solute as that which comes with the first moments 
of our first great sorrow—when we have not yet 
known what it is to have suffered and to be healed, 
to havedespaired and to haverecovered hope. The 
man in whom she had centred all her affections had 
proved unfaithful to her; he had deceived her— 
vilely deceived her; and she felt as if, after this, 
only death could be welcome to her—that there 
was nothing in the whole world worth living for. 

“ Married !—married !” she cried. “ Oh, Rey- 
mond, you must be mistaken; it cannot be!’ 

Frank was greatly moved by her agitation. ‘The 
whole truth then flashed upon him. Jack had de- 
ceived him, when he told him, that night at Girni- 
goe, that his cousin knew all about his engagement 
to Miss Brown. He now remembered how he had 
doubted this at the time; and a pang of remorse 
shot through him when he thought that he might 
have spured a great deal of pain to Laura, whom 
he really loved now with all the affection he was 
able to spare from his all-absorbing passion for 
Marie, had he informed her at the time of her 
cousin’s intended marriage. 

“Oh, Laura, Laura!’’ he cried, “I thought you 
knew all about this.” 

But the proud Lady Laura shrank from him— 
any consolation which he could offer her seemed 
only to add insult to the injury she had received ; 
for what person amongst us, in the first moments 
of a sharp agony, would ever feel that the man 
who has been the medium of inflicting it did not 
mean to hurt us, even if that man were our dearest 
friend ? 

“ Ah, Reymond, that this should come from you!” 
was all she could say. 
** Laura, Laura! 

so much.” 

“ Speak not of him ; never let me hear you men- 
tion his name again! And he has married another ! 
Ab, my heart is broken !’’ 

“Calm yourself—calm yourself! Shall I call 
Marie? She will be able to comfort you.”’ 

“T need no one to comfort me. I am not 
ashamed to say how much his treachery has cost 
me, for I loved him—ah! as few men were ever 
loved; yet I am not the sort of woman to die 
because one more man in the world has proved 
himself a villain. I shall get over it soon, 1 dare- 
say ; but I must be alone—alone. Ah, | shall be 
alone all my life now!” 

And without saying another word she passed by 
Frank, cold, rigid, and white as a marble statue of 
despair, and shut herself up in her own room to 
weep in solitude. 

(To be continued.) 


I never knew you loved him 





Hard Work in Erecting a Lighthouse. 


From Finisterre, the Land’s End of France, a 
reef of rocks, of ill repute among mariners, 
stretches out seven miles into the sea. Wrecks 
were so frequent that the French Government 
caused a survey to be made, with a view to build 
« lighthouse, and Ar-men, one of the outermost 
rocks, about 50 feet long and 28 broad, was chosen 
as the site; but owing to violent currents and 
waters proverbially turbulent, it was very difficult 
and dangerous to land on the rock. The work was 
begun in 1867, in which year landing could be 
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effected seven times only, and in a total of eight 
hours’ work fifteen holes were pierced. In 1869 there 


| were sixteen landings, during eighteen hours’ work 


torty holes were pierced, and the rock was leveled 
for the first courses of masonry. In 1869 the placing 
of the stones was commenced, while an experi- 
enced fisherman watched the sea and gave warn- 
ing when a great wave was rushing in, and it was 
found at the end of the season that about eighty- 
four cubic feet of stone had been fixed. In 1877 
the number of landings was greater than in any 
previous year, and the solid masonry was raised 
to more than thirty-nine feet above the highest 
tides, and it is now expected that the tower, which 
will rise forty feet above high water, will be com- 
pleted by 1880, 








The Influence of Trees on Health. 


Tue value of trees from a sanitary point of view 
in large and overcrowded cities can scarcely be 
over-estimated. Apart from the sense of relief and 
coolness which they impart, their value as purifiers 
of the atmosphere is almost incredible. It has been 
calculated that a good-sized elm, plane, or lime- 
tree, will produce seven million leaves, having a 
united area of two hundred thousand square feet. 
The influence ot such a large surtace in the absorp- 
tion of deleterious gases and the exhalation of oxy- 
gen must therefore be ot immense benefit in over- 
crowded and unhealthy districts. In London and 
all large cities there exist a great number of waste 
spots in which one or more trees could be planted 
to advantage in every way. In this respect, at all 
events, they manage things better in France, and 
indeed in most continental cities, where the Boule- 
vards are kept cool in Summer and warm in Winter, 
owing to the influence which trees have in modi- 
fying temperature; in addition, they tend by ab- 
sorption to purify the soil below as well as the 
atmosphere above them. A society for planting 
trees in the wide streets and waste places of the 
metropplis might accomplish as beneficial results as 
the excellent institution which supplies drinking 
fountains for the refreshment of man and beast. 








Spread of the English Language. 


TWENTY-sIx years ago an American or English- 
man, in Paris, could scarcely find a Frenchman who 
could talk any language but his own; and travelers 
were equally restricted to one dialect. The Paris 
shops were sealed books in 1851-2 to English and 
Americans, and a valet de place, or “ guide,” that 
could talk English, was as rare as a silent monkey 
or a yellow crow. Now allis changed. A trip to 
Europe is cheaper than a journey to California. 
You can go to Rome and back to America for less 
than it will cost you to live atan American watering- 
place the same length of time. The Frenchman ac- 
quires English, not nearly so generally as the Ameri- 
can does French, but the two get on together very 
well; and every day practice is making both more 
perfect. Every French shop, almost, and all the 
best hotels, have English attendants, and at the 
Exposition you are helped through by a number of 
good people who talk to you and for you. English 
is the quicksilver that simplifies the polyglot mix- 
ture, for while the man who knows English tries to 
master German and French, the two latter grapple 
English at the same time. English is a part of 
polite education in the best French and German 
schools. How will it be in twenty-two years, be- 
tween now and the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury? The spread of the English language is 
among the marvels of the present; other tongues 
stay in schools and sections, or grow in the soil 
where they took root, dying out, as in America, 
where they were my eo more than a hundred 
years ago. But the English is the tongue that 
travels, and discovers, lights, controverts and con- 
verts. 


An Old Whaler’s Idea of the North Pole. 


Carrain Tripp, a well-known whaling captain, 
who has made several voyages to the Arctic Ocean, 
is a disbeliever in an open polar sea. His trip to 
the world of ice the present year has but confirmed 
his experiences in the past. No vessels have been 
able to get further than 63 degrees north this year, 
and all captains report heavy ice in the Arctic. In 
one ot his voyages, while Captain Tripp was master 
of the bark Arctic, he reached as high as latitude 
73 degrees. In 1870 Wrangel’s Land was clear of ice, 
and in 1871 his ship was within a mile of the shore 
ot that land upon which a human being has never 
stepped, so far as history tells us. With the aid of a 
splendid glass, he obtained a good view of the 
land, but he was unable to see any human habita- 
tions, or evidences thereof. Animal life was in- 
visible save sea-birds, that flitted in mid-air along 
the shore. The earth was green, and entirely free 
from snow. From the ocean can be seen a coast 
range which resembles coast regions further 
south, extending as far as California. Shrubs were 
mainly visible, but Captain Tripp was unable to 
discover any large trees or forests. Wrangel’s 
Land runs northwest, and, so far as known, extends 
indefinitely into regions never penetrated by the 
white man. The Indians inhabiting that portion of 
Alaska bordering on the North Pole have no tradi- 
tions that any people have ever been seen on 
Wrangel’s Land, though they state that deer of a 
variety unknown to Alaska have been found on 
Herald Island, in the heart of the Arctic, and from 
which the land named can be distinctly seen, It 
is supposed that the animals made their way 
across the ice from the mainland of Wrangel to the 
island. Neither canoes, clothing nor relics ot any 
kind drifted from Wrangel’s Land to Alaska, as an 
indication that another race of human beings ex- 
isted in the unexplored regions of the Arctic. Still, 
it is believed by those sea captains who have taken 
close observations that the mysterious country 
alluded to is habitable. The fact that snow was 
unseen, that vegetation looked green and vigor- 
ous, and that mountains loomed “P in the distance, 
as sheltering fortresses for the valleys, are so many 

roots that humanity could find a foothold there. 

t seems that whaling captains have never at- 
tempted to land on Wrangel’s Land, but it must be 
remembered that they visit the Arctic regions as 
business men, and not asexplorers. Captain Tripp 
says that if the North Pole is ever to be discovered 
the discovery will be made from the Pacific side, as 
navigators can reach many degrees further north 
on the Pacific without suflering thé least incon- 
venience from climatic rigors than on the Atlantic. 
At Kotzebue Sound, at the mouth of Buckland 
River, Captain Tripp saw land 700 feet high, be- 
neath which a stratum of ice was distinctly visible. 
At Point Barron the land is only six feet above the 
ice, all beneath being a stratum of congealed 
water. How deep this stratum is remains unknown, 
but it is certain that the earth has gradually formed 
itself on the ice. There is reason to believe that 
Wrangel’s Land is of like formation, at least along 
the shore. It is impossible to say how far, as a sub- 
stratum, the ice body extends inland. 











SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Use of the Microphone. —A correspondent of Nature 
makes the interesting suggestion that the microphone 
might be used to detect if insects have any audible 
means of communicating with each other, and if so, 
what is its nature in different classes of insects. 


The Secret of the Manufacture of that famous 
Brazilian poison, curare, has been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Jovert, who bribed one of the Aimazona lnodians 
to confide it to him. The pro essor has reproduced the 
compound, and ascertained the physiological action of 
each ingredient. 


Sclence in the French Senate.—M. Amédée Guille* 


min, the well-known author of works on popular as- 
tronomy, bas been selected by the Liberal Republican 
Committee to stand as a candidate in the next elections 
for the French Senate. It is stated thata number of 
scientific men will contend for other vacant seats and all 
on the Republican side. 


Lightning in a Telegraph Office.—The Electrician 
relates that during a recent thunder storm the lightning 
entered by the telegraph-wires into the office of the 
station at Witham, England, where it fused the metal of 
the galvanometer, passing out of the office with a loud 
cackling. sound pursuing the wire for several miles to 
the next station at Braintree, where it also did much 
damage. 


The Paris Academy of Arts bas recently acquired an 
Egyptian papyrus which is particularly remarkable on 
account of its reputed age, which is estimated at over 
4,000 years. It is periectly preserved; its height is 
8-30 metres, and its width 43 centimetres. It contains 
a description of the death and the burial-celebration of 
the mother of King Herod, from the first dynasty of 
Egyptian kings, 


Practical Mechanics.—Under Professor Stuart's fos- 
tering care, mechanical science is obtaining a chance of 
introduction to University life at Cambridge. A work- 
shop has been erected and stocked with tools and ma- 
chines, so that instruction cau now be given in the 
use of tools in metal and wood, and also various instru. 
ments can be manufactured. Elementary practical 
classes will be started this Autumn. 


A New Chemical Laboratory.—The scientific facilities 
of Zurich are to be increased by the erection of a magnifi- 
cent new chemical laboratory for Professor Victor 
Meyer. The cantonal government has granted an ample 
site and the sum of 600,000 francs, which amount will 
be increased by appropriations from the city. Professor 
Meyer, although but thirty years of age, is one of the 
most efficient and popular teachers of chemistry in 
Europe. 

The North-East Passage.—News of Professor Nor- 
denskiold’s Northeast Passage Expedition has reached 
Stockholm. It left the north coast of Norway on the 
25th of July, reached Jugon Straits on the 30th, 
steamed on the Ist of August and arrived at the mouth 
of the Yenisel on the 6th. It was intended to start 
afresh on the 10th of August. The Kara Sea was free of 
ice, A little scattered drift-ice, near White Island, was 
the only ice met with during the whole voyage. 


A Curious Experience with Carrier - pigeons. —Re- 
cently at Paris, a number of carrier pigeons were taken 
up in the captive balloon and set at liberty. They had 
been brought over from England, where they belonged, 
and had been lodged for a short time in a dovecote at 
Batiguolles, Paris. Instead of crossing the Channel to 
return to their original home, all the birds returned to 
the temporary dovecote in Paris, It isthought that if 
any young ones had been awaiting them they would 
have returned to England, but not having any family 
ties, like the rest of the English, they preferred to re- 
main in Paris. 

An American Geologist in China.—Mr. Arnold Hague, 
the eminent American geologist, bas been engaged by 
the Chinese Government to examine and report upon 
the mineral resources and mining industry of the Celes- 
tial Empire, and sailed from San Francisvo on Thursday, 
the 15th of August, to enter upon his duties He 
expects to take the field immediately upon arrival and 
continue active operations until about the 1st of Decem- 
ber, when he will go into Winter quarters. The ex- 
cellent work performed by Mr. Hague, in connection 
with Mr. Clarence King’s survey of the fortieth parallel, 
and more recently in Guatemala, isa gaurantee of his 
fidelity and skill in this new undertaking. 


Revival of Iron Manufacture in Belgium. — The 
annual report of the Societé John Cockerill, of Seraing, 
shows that there has been a large accession of orders in 
its Ressemer steel department. The production for the 
past fi jal year ted to 83,000 tons, as against 
65,000 in 1876-77. The rolling-mills also turned out 
57,000 tons of rails, as compared with 45,000 in the 
previous year. The net working profit has been 
2,400,000 francs, the dividend being equal to filty francs 
per share. The balance-sheet shows on the creditor 
side a total of 14,544,000 francs, and on the debtor 
9,667,000 francs, leaving a balance to the good of 
4,877,000 francs. This statement is eminently satisfac- 
tory. 

Survey of New York.—The second annual report of 
the State Geographical and Topographical Survey of New 
York, in charge of Mr. James T, Gardner, gives an 
account of the labors of the commissioners during the 
year. The principal work of the year has been the pre- 
cise determination by primary triangulation of points in 
eleven counties, embracing an area of about 3,000 square 
miles; 167 points were located in an area of 1,700 miles 
in seven counties alone; the average bas been one to 
every ten square miles. Fifty-one monuments have been 
placed in defining the boundaries of counties, this being 
a very important part of the work of the survey. The 
report is accompanied by several maps showing the pro- 
gress of the work and the position of the stations. 





A New Single Fluid Battery.—Various attempts have 
from time to time been made to design a constant single- 
fluid battery, but hitherto the result has almost invari- 
ably been a failure. As an example of the kind, we may 
mention the valuable cell of Leclanché, in which a solu- 
tion of sal-ammoniac is the excitant. A new arrange- 
ment invented by M. Pulvermacher, shown for the first 
time at the Paris Exhibition, has been highly com- 
mended by Count du Moncel It consists of a porous 
jar surrounded by a silver thread. This thread is rolled 
to take a spiral form, and is used as the negative pole of 
the element. The exciting fluid placed in the unglazed 
jar percolates by capillary attraction through the in- 
numerable pores, and makes the electric contact within 
the cell complete. Externally, the electric circuit is 
completed in the ordinary way. The positive pole isa 
rod of zinc, and the exciting liquid is dilute sulphuric 
acid, asolution of caustic potash, or a solution of sal- 
ammoniac. The small spirals of silver or platinum 
wire are far enough apart not to cause capillary attrac- 
tion to take place between them, but the wire makes an 
infinite number of contacts with the liquid that oozes 
from the pores of the jar. It is upon all these contacts 
that the air exerts its oxidizing action and effects the 
depolarization of the cell, The top of the zinc is cov- 
ered with caoutchouc in order to avoid accidental con- 
tacts which might short-circuit the battery. The porous 
cell is surrounded by a ring of hard rubber, so that the 
whole cell is carefully guarded against harm. The 
electro-motive force of the new element has been meas- 
ured and found to be from 1-5 to 2 volts for a coupler. 
It remains to be seen how far the expectations wi! its 
alue will be realized in practice. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. Freperick Letuntron has been elected 


President of the Royal Academy. 


Mapemoisetite Nixsson will rest in Paris for a 
month after her exertions with the Nilsson - Reeves 
troupe, 


Mr. Emery Speer, of the Ninth Georgia Dis- 
trict, will be the youngest member of the Forty-sixth 
Congress. 


Ex-Governor Ilytanp Hatt, of Vermont, and 
his wife bave just celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
their wedding. 


Tne Sultan is said to have promised his eldest 
daughter in marriage to the son of Osrhan Pasha, the 
defender of Plevna. 


Senator Curistrancy’s health is so poor that 
he is unable to perform any mental labor, and cannot 
even answer his correspoudents. 


Freitp-Marsuat Von Mo rxe has just entered 
upon bis seventy-ninth year. He bas quite recovered 
from his recent attack of erysipelas. 


Rev. W. H. H. Murray is still a sufferer from 
his recent accident, and the physicians have forbidden 
his speaking in public for the present. 


Marsze busts of the late Senator Crittenden of 
Kentucky and of Chief-Justice Taney have been placed 
in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. 


A Bronze bust of William Gilmore Simms, the 
South Carolina author, has just been paid for, and 
arrangements will soon be made to place it in position 
in Charleston. 


Tue German Empress, being favorable to a re- 
conciliation with Rome, is reported to have sent a birth- 
day congratulation to Dr. Forster, the deposed Arch- 
bishop of Breslau. 


Mapvame Ciara ScuuMAnn celebrated lately, in 
Leipsic, the fiftieth anniversary of her musical career. 
A concert was given at which her busband’s cormposi- 
tious only were performed. 


Tue German Emperor's physicians have recom- 
mended him to spend the Winter in Italy, but the 
Emperor appears determined to return to Berlin and to 
resume the government in its full scope. 


Tue Duc de Nemours is about to marry a Polish 
princess, Helena Sanguzko, a remarkably handsome and 
youthful looking woman, though she is 42. The an- 
nouncement has provoked much comment. 


Tue death is announced of the German painter 
Nerly, who has been living in Italy since 1820. He was 
acquainted with Goethe and Byron, and is mentioned in 
the respective biographies of the two poets. 


Tue engagement is announced of T. W. Higgin- 
son, who recently moved from Newport to Cambridge, 
and Miss Thatcher, of Boston, author of “ Sea Shore and 
Prairie’ and a well-known magazine writer. 


Hon. Joun A. Brincuam, United States Minis- 
ter to Japan, has sailed for home on a leave of absence. 
His departure was made necessary by the demise of 
Mrs. Frazier, eldest daughter of Mr. Bingham, and wife 
ot Rey. & R. Frazier of Pittsburgh, Pa, who died re. 
cently quite suddenly, leaving two little children. 


Wau Kez, a Chinaman, has been elected an in- 
surance broker by the San Francisco Board of Under- 
writers, whose license is required ere a company can pay 
commissions to the broker. At the same election several 
white men were rejected. 


New firmans have been obtained by Hormuzd 
Rassam for exploration throughout the whole of Meso. 
potamia and the hitherto untouched field of the north- 
eastern Syria, This is the region which once formed 
the seat of the Hittite Kingdom. 


Hon. Hucu Wappe tt, father of Congressman 
Waddell, of North Carolina, died in Wilmington, re- 
cently, aged eighty years. He had served thirteen 
years in the State Legislature, and one term as President 
of the Senate, He was a classmate of President Polk and 
Bishop Green. 


Lavy Ann Buiunt, the granddaughter of Lord 
Byron, is about to publish a volume on a “ Winter 
Residence among the Bedouin Arabs.’’ She spent last 
Winter with her husband among the wandering Arabs of 
the Syrian desert, and they were admitted by their hosts 
to the privileges not only of hospitality, but of sworn 
brotherhood, honored as friends and protected bya royal 
escort. 


Preswnent Batu, of the University of North 
Carolina, has organized bis class of political economy with 
a moot court, where he joins them in the discussions of 
such subjects as the “ division of labor, the history and 
present status of our public debt, the history of banking 
in North Carolina, the difference between National and 
State banking, the coins in use among the people, their 
weight, fineness,” etc., and many other points not dis- 
cussed in the text books. 


Prince Hapst AnpuLian Srinou has arrived at 
Vieuna on his way to London. He is de jure sovereign 
of Oude, {rom which kingdom he was banished in 1860, 
at the close of the campaign which resulted in merging 
that province into England’s Indian empire. The object of 
his journey is to solicit permission from Queen Victoria 
to return to his native land. As a guarantee of his 
loyalty and future good behavior he offers to deposit 
$150,000,000 in the Bank ot England. 


Eart Grey, whose political judgment is re- 
garded with high respect, deprecates, in the London 
Times, a war with Afghanistan. He urges the right of 
every independent nation to refuse to receive an envoy, 
and points out that it was recognized in 1857 with Eng- 
land’s assent. He does not deny that England's prestige 
will be damaged at this stage by her not resenting the 
rejection of the envoy, but thinks little of that in com- 
parison with a war and its possible ultimate failure. 


Tue “eldest daughter of England,” the crown 
princess of Germany, always employs an English lady to 
look after her Royal Highness’s wardrobe. This lady 
has to travel to Paris, London and elsewhere for the 
purpose of choosing dresses, underclothing and all other 
articles for the princess’s wear, When not moving from 
place to place her duties are to see that everything is in 
perfect order. Several gentlewomen in succession have 
held this office, and the last three have ended by marry- 
ing counts. 

Tue death of William Waud, the artist, re- 
minds us of an event in his life. A short time after his 
return from Fort Sumter, where we had sent him as our 
special artist, he suddenly disappeared from our office in 
City Hall Square. For three days nota trace of him 
could be discovered, His wife was greatly afflicted at his 
mysterious absence. At length it transpired that he was 
safely caged in the police headquarters, having been 
arrested by order of Superintendent Kennedy, It ap- 
pears that he had been recognized by some returned 
Union soldiers, who swore that he had acted asa soldier 
in the Confederate service, into which he had been im- 
pressed by General Beauregard. It required considerable 
e forts on our part to get him released 
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NEBRASKA.— THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA—CHANGING MAILS ON THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY AT RIV ERSIDE.— FROM A SKETCH BY WALTER YEAGER. 


THE OVERLAND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHANGING MAILS AT RIVERSIDE, NEB, 


LTHOUGH unmarked as yet by a station, or, in 
fA fact, by any buildings of consequence, the 


little side-track, called Riverside, is a spot of some | 
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note in the first day’s journey west of Omaha. 
Only forty-one miles west of the Missouri, here 
are reached the very outskirts and borders of the 
great Plains; and here, as the trajn stops for a 
breathing-space, there rushes down upon us, west- 
ward bounds the long train of 
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—MINNIE HAUCK SELLING FLOWERS 


travelers, and the two locomotives pause to pay 
their respects, as one may fancy, to each other. 
Here takes place a grand transfer of mail-bags and 
their contents, the immigrants and tourists en rowle 
for the still further West seizing this chance to 
send back a budget of letters on the Eastern train, 
and vice versa; and there is a great deal of 
running to and fro, and swinging of long 
leathern bags from car to car, and much 
deft throwing and catching on the fly, as 
the engines part and the wheels and 
piston-rods take up their motion again. 
Countless little settlements and lone ranches 
for miles around send their supply of mail- 
matter to Riverside, to meet the trains pass- 
ing in each direction; and so the small 
side-track has attained a degree of import- 
ance that will soon warrant its elevation 
to the dignity of a regular station. 


THE GREAT CATHEDRAL FAIR, 


HE Tables of the Churches of St. Agnes 

and of St. Dominick, which we illustrate 
this week, have been among the most at- 
tractive and successful at 
the great Catholic Fair. 
Each was the fortunate 
recipient, from liberal 
friends, of valuable con- 
tributions for sale for the 
benefit of the Cathedral 
Fund, while at the table 
of St. Agnes, on Tuesday 
evening, November 12th, 
Miss Minnie Hauck, the 
renowned singer, appear- 
ing as a flower-girl, turned 
many a ‘pretty penny”’ 
into the coffers of the 
church. Among the most 
valuable of the gifts at 
the disposal of St.Agnes’s 
ladies is the billiard-table 
presented by the eastern 
branch of the J. M. Bruns- 
wick & Balke Company, 
of 724 Broadway, which 
is one of the most superb 
ever manufactured. It is 
of the size in ordinary use. 
The frame and bed rest 
upon a central pillar and 
upon the heads of a group 
of four iron lions, each 
of which face a corner of 
the table, done in wrought 
iron, black as jet and 
richly gilded. The frame, 
which is much deeper 
than usual, is of solid 
hard wood, inlaid with 
colored veneers, exqui- 
site in marqueferie. The 
table is provided with 
the unrivaled ‘‘ Monarch” 
cushion, famous as_ the 
best ever invented, and 
recently adopted by the 
Billiard Congress of Mas- 
sachusetts as the standard 
of the East. The cue- 
rack is of a correspond- 
ing degree of elegance, 
original in design, with 
a revolving disk, upon 
which the cues, a dozen 
in number, made of alternate splices of rose- 
wood and ash, rest. This billiard-table and 





highly for the old and great manufacturing 
firm whose donation it is. St. Agnes’s Table 








On St. Dominick’s Table are many of the most 
costly gifts to the Fair, and belonging to it, though 
not upon it, is the Windsor wagon trom the well- 
known house of Brewster & Co., of Twenty-fifth and 
Twenty-seventh Streets and Fifth Avenue. The 
house of Brewster & Co. was established in 1812 
by James Brewster, who took his son, James B. 
Brewster, the present proprietor, into partnership 
in 1838. In order to more fully promote the 
interests of the establishment the business in 
1870 was incorporated, and many of the ablest 
workmen and heads of departments admitted as 
members of the company. The work of J. B. 
Brewster & Co. has never been excelled in this 
country, and many of their patents cover the most 
valuable improvements in carriage-building. Promi- 
nent among them is the demi-landau patent, by 
which in a minute the front and top can be re- 
moved and the carriage takes the place of the 
landaulet, equally serviceable for Summer or 
Winter use. The Windsor wagon is another of 
their valuable patents. By the use of the vertical 
steel plate in the axle, 250 per cent. greater stiff 
ness to the axletree is attained. The cross-spring, 
instead of being over the axletree, runs from side- 
bar to side-bar, and thus hanging lower, prevents 
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GEORGIA.— IMMENSE WATER-WHEEL AT THE SPENCER MILLS, 


SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


, the swinging motion so common to ordinary road 
| wagons. 
its accessories, so chaste and rich, speak | most superior of all wagons where speed is desired, 
| and they are used exclusively by such well-known 
| gentlemen as Robert Bonner, William H. Vanderbilt, 


The Windsor is absolutely held to be the 


is adorned with a large oil-portrait of Bishop | William H. Harbeck, William Watson, and al! who 


Spaulding, the first Bishop of Peoria, Ill. 


| enjoy the luxury of the best wagon that can be 
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procured, These wagons, including tops, are built 
weighing 140 pounds, to carry one person, and 
weighing only 175 to carry two persons, or 400 
pounds weight. As an evidence of the popularity 
and reputation of the work of Brewster & Co., it 
may be stated that their business is now nearly at 
the volume of the ‘‘flush” times of 1872. 8S: 
Dominick’s tabie also displays elegant gifts from 
Stern Brothers, Mitchell, Vance & Co., Potter & 
Stymus, and Pustet, of Barclay Street. 


IMMENSE FLOUR WHEEL AT SOCIAL, 


CIRCLE, GA. 


\ JE have had frequent occasion to speak of the 

remarkable advance in the industrial interests 
ot the State of Georgia since the war. While the re 
cuperation of the Southern States most devastated 
by the war has in general been quite phenomenal, in 
several it has been particularly noticeable, through 
the concessions made by State and local authori- 
ties to encourage Northern capital and manufac- 
turers. Cotton mills, heretofore monopolized 
mainly by the East, now dot the fairest portions of 
Georgia and Alabama, while industries never before 
worked, are in profitable operation. 

That the general condition of Georgia is all that 
we have frequently asserted it to be is proved by 
statistics just made public. To be sure, there 
is @ decrease in the grand tax list of the State ; 
last year the reported total was $235,659,530, 
or $10,194,920 less than in 1876; but this is ex- 
plained by the shrinkage of values. In live 
stock, Georgia was $970,606 richer in 1877 than 
in 1876 ; in farming and mechanical tools, $438,851 ; 
and in bonds and stocks, $1,454,062. Population 
has slightly increased, in spite of the steady drain 
of the Texas emigration fever; whereas in 1876 
there were iu the State 204,507 men who paid poll- 
tax, last year there were 207,815. ‘The sum invested 
in cotton manufactories in 1877 was $2,739,200 ; the 
school fund was $150,225. The State tax was 50 
cents on $100, and the average county rate about 
the same. The colored people of the State returned 
taxable property reaching an aggregate value of 
$5,430,844, 

Every kind of industrial business appears to be 
conducted on the largest and most liberal scale. 
New buildings, new machinery, the best of material 
and the best of workmen characterize the opera- 
tions of to-day. The tatest instance of manufac 
turing innovations to which we call attention is the 
Spencer Flour Mills at Sociai Circle, in Walton 
County, in which over $30,000 are invested. The 
magnitude of these works may be imagined when 
itis said that they have the largest wheel in the 
United States. It is forty-five feet in diameter, 
weighs sixteen tons, and is so nicely balanced that 
a single bucket of water will turn it. 

In her domestic industries and manufactures 
Georgia is the most prosperous of the Southern 
States, and this condition is due to the liberality, 
good judgment and cordiality of its rulers and 
people. 


SIGNOR CAMPANINI. 


IGNOR CAMPANIN1 is a joyous, rollicking 
companionable gentleman, overflowing with 
animal spirits, good humor and song. To gaze in 
his handsome, jovial face is an antidote to melan- 
colia ; while his laugh would go far towards tak- 
ing the chill off the “‘icy ribs of death.” The 
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SIGNOR CAMPANINI AS ‘* JOSE, 


writer found him warbling a scena from ‘‘ Roberto 
il Diavolo.”’ . 

«‘‘I sang for three years,’’ exclaimed the tenor, 
speaking in French, “in small parts, for practice- 


sake, at Odessa. I was then nineteen years of age, | 


and my first appearance as prima tenore was in the 
Lombardi, at Moldavia. 1 then made a profes 
sional tour of Russia. Leaving Russia I went to 





IN THE OPERA OF ‘ CARMEN.’’— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MORA. 


After Bologna I went to Rome, and appeared in 
‘Le Juif’ and ‘Les Veprés Siciliennes.’ After 
these successes, Mr. Mapleson engaged me in 1873 
for London. | have sung at Parma early in my 
career, and later on at Madrid, Lisbon, and in ali 
the chiet cities in Italy and Russia. I sang at Vienna 
with Nilsson, Lucca and Faure, where ‘ L’Aftri 
aine’ caused a furore. 

‘*Do you like Wagner?” 

‘*He is superb,’ gushed Campanini. “Grand, 
enormous! His music is difficult, but it is music.” 

‘* What is your favorite opera, signor?” 

“The ‘ Huguenots,’ and next to the ‘ Huguenots’ 
‘ Aida,’ and next to‘ Aida’ ‘Sonnambula.’ Oh!’ 
he added, kissing the joined tips of his little finger 
and thumb, instantly separating them and sending 
the kiss everywhere, ‘ the role of Elvino is a bon- 
bon.’ 

‘ What do you consider your greatest success?” 

‘Well, perhaps, ‘Ruy Blas.’ 1| sang it for the 
first time at La Scala. My repertoire is a pretty ex- 
tensive one. It includes the ‘ Huguenots,’ ‘ Aida,’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tanbaiizer,’ ‘Sonnambula,’ ‘ Puri 
tani,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Romeo et Julietta,’ ‘ Vasco 
di Gama,’ and several others which I need not 
now mention.” 

‘** How do you like our climate ?”’ 

“Your climate is delightful,’ he said. ‘* Per 
Bacco, after the terrible depression of the English 
climate to come here makes one feel like a bird 
escaped from acage. Your sky is that ot my be 
loved Italy.” 

“* You like your réle in ‘Carmen’? ” 

“Now Ido. At first—no. I feel at home in the 
military dress. Soldiering is not new to me. I was 
in the army of Garibaldi, and this scar,” pointing 
to his cheek, ‘“‘ was received from a sabre at the 
battle of Capua. 1 was also wounded in the leg by 
a bayonet thrust.’ 

‘‘ What is the highest note you take with ease ?”’ 

‘‘The same as Tamberlik’s ( sharp!” 

Of Signor Campanini’s superb performance in the 
role of Jose in ‘‘ Carmen,” it is not necessary here 
to make more than passing mention. He brings an 
amount of dramatic realism to the part that causes 
the listener to crouch with him in that final scene 
when he offers the fickle-hearted gypsy a last 
chance ere it comes to guerra ai cuchillo, Hig 
Elvino in “‘ Sonnambula” is also a masterpiece ot 
finished acting as well as vocalism. 


THE FIRE DRILL IN THE BROOKLYN 
NAVY YARD. 


N response to an invitation extended by Com- 

modore Nicholson, commandant of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, two hundred members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York paid a visit of inspec- 
tion to that naval station on Wednesday, November 
13th. The visitors were first taken through the vast 
storehouses, whose contents are as varied as those 
of a country store. They examined with apparent 
interest the process of coffee-roasting and grinding 
and the operations of a six-stamp mill in which 
spices are ground. After partaking of a lunch in 


Italy, and studied with the great master, Fran- | the commandant’s quarters, the party’visited sail- 


cesco Lamperte. After spending a year with him, 
I made my debut at La Scala, at Milan, in ‘ Faust, 
followed by Gennaro in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ It was 
in these operas that I made my first bow to New 


lotts, rope-walks, ordnance-stores, machine-shops, 


| engine-rooms, the fire-room, where the Salisbury 
| experiments with petroleum as a fuel are being 


conducted, and many other points of interest. As 


York and London.,I was selected by the cele- | they were on a pier and about to be ferried over to 
brated Angelo Mariani to create the réle of ‘ Lohen- | the Cob Dock, the fire-bell rang out an alarm, the 


grin’ at Bologna, \This was a supreme success, ! fire-gun boomed over the water trom the Colorado, 
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where the fire was, two steam fire-engines, half a 
dozen hose-carriages, a hook-and-lalder company, 
a squad of marines on the double-quick, with fixed 


and before the astonished visitors could inquire | 
| 


bayonets, and half the employés of the yard came | 


charging down upon them. Amid a general scat- 
tering, many lines of hose were unreeled, guards 
were posted, the engines got to work, and in three 


minutes four streams of water were playing upon | 


the roof of one of the great ship-houses, and men 
were scaling its walls with axes in their hands. 


promptness with which the men worked. 
Gheradi, of the receiving-ship Co 
the visitors to Sailors’ Hall—which we have in a 
previous issue illustrated—where they appeared 
much interested in the neat library and reading- 


room, and the arrangements for the concerts and | ; : 
toms, but the innate love of power and prominence 


theatrical performances which are usually given 
during the Winter season. The trip was entirely 
an informal one, no speech-making being indulged 
in, although the visitors were protuse in expressions 
of satisfaction with the fire-drill, and of pleasure for 
Commodore Nicholson's reception and covrtesy. 


A Pretty Story of General Garibaldi. 


A pretty story is told of General Garibaldi 
apropos of his taste for letter-writing. Some years 
ago a poor map came to Caprera with the intention 
ot settling down there, so as to be near his hero 
while gaining a livelihood. He asked Garibaldi’s 
advice as to what he should do, as he was some- 
what too old for agriculture. The General reflected 

“The paper and ink 


It 

was only the regular fire-drill, and after recovering | 
from their first alarm, the visitors watched it with | 
interest, and were much gratified at observing the | 
Captain | 
lorado, escorted | 





for a few minutes, then said: 

sold on theisiand are detestable; import from 
Livorna some smooth paper, some good ink, and 
some fine pens.’’ The man followed the advice, 
and though no one on the island bought his 
merchandise except Garibaldi, he got enough by 
that to live on. Soon after, Victor Hugo got to | 
hear of the affair, and ordered his writing materials 
of the same man, who is said to be now in exceed- 
ingly prosperous circumstances. Garibaldi’s epis- 
tolary inclinations have, therefore, their good 
side. 


Debts of France and England. 

Tue national debts of France and England are 
now not far apart in amount, that of France being 
a little the larger. The French debt is held by 
4,380,900 persons, being an average of about $855 
to each holder! England’s debt, on the other 
hand, by the latest returns, is held by about 300,000 

ersons, being an average of about $12,500 to each 

older. In France, the masses of the people seem 
to be the bondholders; in England, the capitalists 
instead. In France there are about 7,500,000 land- 
owners, of whom some 5,000,000 have little plots of 
about six acres, as an average. In England the 
number of Jand owners is put down at 1,173,000. 
In France one person in five is a land-owner ; in 
England, one in thirty. In England, however, | 
850,000 of these owners have in the aggregate but 
188,000 acres, being an average of a trifle more 
than one-fifth of an acre each. 


Population of China. 


A NnaTIVE and highly intelligent Chinaman, writ. 
ing letters from the Celestial Empire to the Cali. | 


fornia journals, is giving no little fresh information | 
and correcting a number of erroneous opinions | 
about that country. Its population, instead of be- 
ing 450,000,000 to 500,000,000, as generally reported, 
is not more than 100,000,000 to 120,000,000. It has 
reached the limit of agricultural development, and 
the people and their prosperity have been decreas- | 
ing steadily for over 125 years. Unless improved ma- | 
chinery be introduced from the Western World, the | 
Chinese will not be able to support themselves, since | 
they are now as poor as they can be, and can barely | 
keep body and soul together. The wealth of the 
empire is in the hands of a few, and there is no | 
danger, with a diminishing population and increas- | 
ing wages at home, of a great immigration to the 
United States, as is feared on the Pacific Slope. 
‘But the Celestial says frankly that his people are 
mot fairly dealt with here, and that, 1 they are 
much worse treated than they have been, China 
may provide herself with modern instruments of 
‘war, and punish ns as he thinks we deserve. This 
is a new peril. We doubt if the most nervous and 
apprehensive American has ever thought before of 
what might happen to him should the Flowery 
Kingdom be thoroughly aroused against the inso- 
jient Yankee nation. 








Story of a Vagrant Painting. 


A Lonpon paper says: ‘ Many instances of 
the large sums realized by chance purchases of old 
paintings have been given; but none can well be 
more curious than the following well-authenticated 
case which has been supplied by the surviving 
parties to it. In 1853, a well-known picture-re- 
storer, who was at that time engaged in cleaning 
the paintings at Guildhall, was proceeding down 
the London Road towards Blackfriars Bridge, when 
he noticed a workingman, with his wife and child, 
walking by the side of a van in which goods were 
being removed. ‘The man was carelessly carrying 
under his arm a small, dirty-looking painting. The 
practiced eye of the picture-restorer, detecting 
something genuine about the picture, asked the 
man what he would take for it, to which he replied, 
* Half-a-crown’; but, his wife interposing, the price 
was raised to five shillings, at which sum the 
bargain was struck, and the party, including the 
driver of the van, adjourned to a neighboring pub- 
lic-house, where the money was duly paid down, 
the purchaser ‘‘ standing” a pot of beer. The pic- 
ture, on being cleaned, proved to be a genuine 
Teniers ; the subject a village with figure and land- 
scape, at the corner of which was inscribed, 
‘David Teniers, Junr., fecit 1866.’ The picture, 
which was 16 by 13 inches, was soon afterwards 
sold to Mr. H. Good for £165.” 








How the King of the Utes Lives. 


ConsiperaB_r interest has of late been aroused 
in the Ute Indians, in Colorado, and a few facts 
about their head chief, Ouray, who is an ex- 
ceptional Indian, and his manner of life will be in- 
teresting. Ouray has had built for him at his place, 
about ten miles from the Los Pinos agency, on the 
Uncompahgre River, by the Government, an adobe 
house, thirty by forty, finished in good style, with 


|} my black cravat for a white one for the ball. 





American furniture and carpets. He has a farm of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


three hundred acres inclosed, and over sixty acres 
under cultivation, in hay, vegetables and grain. 
lhe work is done by Indians and Mexican retainers. 
His wife takes an active interest in the farm-work 
and does her full share of the out-door labor. He 
has a herd of 200 horses and mules, some of them 
being very fine animals; in addition to the horse 
stock, he has some cattle and several bands of sheep 
and goats. His buildings are quite extensive, con- 
sisting of a large store-house, four dwellings, stables, 
corrals, granaries, etc. He has a fine tamily car- 
riage, one of the best that could be purchased, a pre- 
sent from Governor Edward McCook, which, with a 
stylish team and Mexican driver, makes a conspicu- 
ous turn-out, The farm operations and business 
enterprises of Ouray have been very successful, and 
rove him to be ashrewd, competent business man. 
t is the opinion of all who know anything about 


| him, that he desires to adopt entirely the habits and 


lite ot the whites, and cut loose trom Indian cus- 


makes him cling to his leadership or chieftainship 
with a tenacious grasp. During the council it was 
observed by General Hatch that Ouray was a born 
leader, and exhibited diplomatic talents of a high 
order in managing his unruly subjects and dealing 
with every point and question advanced by the 
Commission. His age is about forty-five, and he 
has but one wile and child. 


FUN. 


HOLLER-EVE— Election night. 


A DEALER in teas—the tormentor. 

DID you ever see an Indian Pawneess overcoat. 

THE route to the coal bin is a hod road to travel. 

THE letter D is truly an old salt—been following 
the C for years. 

Is NOT a detective in the United States Coinage 
Bureau & mint’s spy ? 

NEVER stop a man from jumping overboard. He’s 
only going into his souse, 

THE only thing frank about some Congressmen is 
their signature on a dead-head letter. 

A NUPTIAL TI£.—When husband and wife have 
both married for money, and neither has got any. 

WHEN the British begin to make the Afghans 
smoke, some cruel paragraphist will arise and say 
the whole war is a Ameer-sham, 

FARMERS in the vicinity of the lakes where ducks 


do congregate are having their cattle measured for 
sheet-iron blankets, to ward of the shot of hunters. 


Some are driving their cattle to the woods until the | 


season is over, while others who have tough old 


steers, let them graze around the lakes, and pick 


the shot out of their hides and sell them again 


THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE.—(This is the second 
time that Madge has pricked her finger. The first 
time it bled so much that mamma felt quite faint, 
and had to bring a glass of sherry. Now it’s Jack’s 
turn).—Mamma: ‘“ Well, what's the matter with 
you, Jack ?”’ Jack; “Oh! I feel rather faint, that’s 
all. Is there such a thing as a bun in the house ¥’” 


‘‘HABIT”’ is hard to overcome. If you take off 


the first letter it does not change “‘a bit.”” If you 
take another you still have a *‘bit’ left. If you 
take off still another the whole of ‘it’? remains, 


If you take off another it is not “t’’ totally used 
up. All of which goes to show that if you wish 
to be rid of a “‘ habit’’ you must throw it off alto- 
gether. 

A GENTLEMAN 
friend, and says: ‘Come with me while I change 
will see how it will change me,” 
made, 
tion. 


“That's 80. Before one would have sent you 


on an errand’; now one would say, ‘ Waiter, some | 
y : bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 


coffee !’’ 

MADEMOISELLE X——, meeting one of her old 
boarding-school friends who has just been married : 
“Well,” says she, “are you happy? Do you get 
along well together?” “ Happy, yes, without doubt; 
but we squabble a great deal.” 
about what?’ ‘“ Paul pretends always that it is he 
who cares the most for me, and I’m very sure that 
it’s I}"’ 

A NEWLY engaged cook comes to her mistress to 
ask how to cook each dish ordered for breakfast. 
The same game at dinner-time. ‘“ How do you make 
this? How long ought you to cook that?’ etc. 
Naturally they send her off on the morrow. Then 
the cordon bleu, in asupercilioustone: ‘‘If I’d known 
that madam didn’t know how to cvok, I’d never have 
accepted an engagement with her.”’ 


Not SvcH A Foo. As HE LOoKS.—Father of Adored 
One: ‘*Then it comes to this, sir; you have no 
fortune, you have lost your appointment, you have 
no prospect of another, and you come to ask me for 
my daughter’s hand—and fortune?’ Not such a 
Fool: **No! Suppose we put it this way:,I am um- 
barrassed by wealth, am free from the cares of 
business, and my future is irradiated by hope; 
therefore this is the crisis when I can best devote 
myself to your daughter, and enjoy that affluence 
with which you will crown our love.”’ 


A SOMEWHAT infrequent church-goer attended 
divine service, one day last week, and, we regret to 
say, owing, doubtless, to his unfamiliarity with the 
place, began to fall asleep. Just as he was dozing 
off, however, and had completely forgotten where he 
was, there struck upon his drowsy senses the words, 
“There was little Benjamin their ruler,’”’ That 
** fetched ’’ him, to use an Americanism, and he had 
got up, and was about to give three cheers for Lord 
Beaconsfield, when the horrified gaze of those 
around restored him to himself. He slept no more 
during the remainder of the service. 


A WOMAN’S LOGIC. 


“ Tr is useless to take medicine. I shall feel bet- 
ter to-morrow. Besides, I need the money to get 
that lovely new hat. My old one is such a fright, 
and people will look more at my bonnet than they 
will at my face. I will wait till | feel worse before 
I spend any money for medicine.” The new bon- 
net is purchased and fifty other feminine neces- 
saries in the form of ribbons, laces, brooches, etc. 
Meanwhile the lady’s face becomes every day paler 
and thinner, and her body weaker, until disease has 
gained so firm a foothold in her system, that the 
most thorough, and ofttimes a long and tedious, 
course of treatment is necessary to restore her to 
health. Ladies, attend to your health before zon 
even think of apparel. A fresh, blooming face in a 
plain bonnet is much handsomer and far more at- 
tractive to your gentlemen friends, than a pain- 
worn, diseased face in the most elaborate and ele- 

ant hat your milliner could devise. Dr. Pierce’s 

avorite Prescription is everywhere acknowledged 
to be the standard remedy for female complaints 
and weaknesses. It is sold by druggists. . 





Nor a dark room in the St. Nicholes Hotel, of this 
city, all light, large and cheerful. In construction 
it is perfect. Its table and attendance generally 
are not surpassed by any in the world. 





| receipt to all afflicted, 
| MEAD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


in a black coat calls to him his | 
You | 


The change is | 
The friend examines his friend with atten- | 


* Already! and | 








ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


Tae New York AND PAILADELPAIA RAILROAD 
Line (known as the Bound Brook Railroad) has 
become very popular with the traveling public, and 
deservedly so, because it makes quick time, has 
comfortable cars and smooth railroad bed ; in fact, it 
has not its superior as a well-managed and well- 
equipped road. To Hon. E. C. Knight, President of 
the Bound Brook Railroad, who has been indetati- 


gable in making it one of the leading railroads of our | 


country, is due its success. We cannot omit to 


mention Hon. Mr. Comly, President of the North | — 


Pennsylvania Railroad, who has ably seconded Mr. 
Knight in bringing the road to its present success 
ful issue. 
Philadelphia of W. A. Andrews, is increasing all the 

time, and as to the freighting business, it is second | 
to that of nootherroad. To Mr. Charles M. Hurley, 

freight agent of the New York and Philadelphia 

New Line, whose large business acquaintance and 

thorough work has materially aided the road and | 
brought it to its present flourishing condition. Mr. | 
Hurley has been known to our business community | 
as one of its prominent business men, and his en- | 
ergy has done much towards building up a fine | 
transportation trade on the new route, ably sec- | 
onded by Ellis Clark, Esq., General Agent of the | 
North Pennsylvania Railroad. This new enterprise 

is a success from the start, and reflects credit upoa 

all concerned. 


Frank Leste, Esg.—Sir : I owe much to the 
Health Food Co.’s preparations. For one year I 
have used them daily, and they have lifted me from 
terrible pain and misery to comfortable health. So 
long as I use them I have no dyspepsia; how | 
could live without them I do not know. 

J. M. Youna, 210 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Tae Move, Printing Press, manufactured by 
J. W. Daughaday & Co., of Philadelphia, was 
awarded a prize medal, recently, at the Paris Expo- 
sition by the unanimous consent of the judges. The 
points of excellence upon which the prize was 
granted are too numerous to be set forth in our 
limited space, and we can only refer our readers to 
the advertisement of this favorite press in another 
column. 





Horrible!—I suffered with catarrh 30 years; was 
cured in 6 weeks by a simple remedy, and will send the 
Address, with stamp, Rev. T. J. 


Easy Shoes.—Superior quality for gentlemen at 
reduced prices. EvuGeNk Ferris & Soy, No. 81 Nassau 
Street. West Side. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 











EPPS’S COCOA. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktfast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’?—See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 


J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 





panies. 
Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
fortunes every month. Book sent 


$10 to $1, 000)": explaining everything. 


Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe gives correct sound of 
, every tone, natu- 
Reeiell yM.READ & CO ral, sharp or flat. 

an Sold by all music 
dealers. 

Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. 


DAN’L M. READ & CO., 647 Broadway, N.Y. 













Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints ; 


a& sure specific against Dyspepsia, 

Fever, Ague, etc. A fine cordial in itself, if taken! 

pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 

other cordials, wines, etc. Comparatively the cheap- 

est Bitters in existence. 

L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No, 78 
Y 


John Street, Nev 
ork, P.O 029. 


Box, 1029. 





Successor to 


C. WEIS, 352272 


& CO., Manufacturer of MEER- 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Street. 

Send for Circular to P. 0. Box 5009, 












ipt of this advertise- $s 
—— and #5 (cost of 
gz), we will send this 
Anti-Scalding Collar, and the Self-Acting 
Champion Cow Milker, with full culars 
Retail; Price, for both, $1. Reliable agents 


























wanted. vy. GUERNSEY, 
18 Courtlandt St. N.Y. 
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Re PHOTOGRAPHS & Greenback Cards, Cata- 
logue & Sample for 6c. V BERGEN, Dedham, Mass, 


NEW YEAR’S CARDS in great variety, name finely 
printed. Samples, 3c PaRKkER Carp Co, Phila, Pa 


FREE 


EAGLE PRINTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 








Bay A 32 column monthly STORY PAPER one year 
with 50 GOLD LEAF CARDS, with name, in 
GEM ease, 25 cts, 





Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, etc., Cards, 
with name, 10c. G. A. Sprine, E. Wallingford, Ct, 


UPTURE CURED. This is not a Truss adver- 
tisement. Address G. L, Gerard, New Haven, Conn, 








Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, l0c, J, Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


3 


The passenger travel, under charge in | 


{[Novemser 30, 188. 


W.JOHNS’ 


| LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, Cements. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST, 


| H.W.JOHNS M’F’GCo., 87 MAIDEN LANE.N.Y. 





BOHEMIAN BIER 
} e 
SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 
“nt Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
mak. 59th St. Icehouse and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 
We guarantee **BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 
\ ME. Demorest’s Mammoth Winter Bulletin Plate of 
z Fashions, 25c. post free. 17 E. 14th St, N. Y. 













BETTER THAN 
MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases, 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Prostra- 
tiou, Diabetes, etc,, should write for our Frees PAMPHLET. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


EPILEPSY (OR FITS). 


We have discovered a perfect specific for that 
direful malady Epilepsy. It has cured cases given 
up by distinguished physicians, alter the Bromides and 
all other known remedies had failed. Price, one dollar 
per bottle, but a trial bottle will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of twenty-five cents, so con= 
fident are we that it will give satisfaction. For further 
information, see circulars. Address, giving age of per- 
son and frequency of fits, VERMONT STREET PHAR- 


MACY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
$3 Self-Inker CHARM PRESS, 
2x3 in., 100 Loug Printing iypes, 
Roller, Ink, Reglets, Leads. Type Case, 
Cards and Outside Case—all for $4. 6 
Larger Sizes. W.C. EVANS, 50 N. 9th 
St., Phila., Pa. Stamp for Catalogue. 
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UTHORS— Athenzum Bureau of Literature, 252 
Broadway, N. Y., invites correspondence with 
authors wishing to sell meritorious manuscripts. 

SF RUBBER STAMPS TO PRINT YOUR CARDS AN 

Mark Clothing. Price List & Samples Free, 
50x. Style CARDS, Gold Border,Chromo, Motto, etc. 
name Gold and Jet. Star Card Co, Clintonville, Ct, 











RvusBBER Stamp Co., 81 Church St., New Haven, Ct. 











Chromo Cards, 15e. 3; 25 Mixed Cards, 10¢, 3 with 
name. Outfit, 10c. PARKER CaRD Cog Phila, Pa. 





Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, etc. No 2 
alike, with name, 10c, Nassau Card Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 


Now is the Time 
to Subscribe! 


THE OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST 
OF THE JUVENILE PERIODICALS. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF NEW STORIES, EN- 
TERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE ; INCULCATING 
A PURE, NOBLE AND GENEROUS SPIRIT. 


BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG’S 
(JACK HARKAWAY) NEW STORY 


SPIDER AND STUMP; 
The Plagues of the Village, 


Has just commenced. 





IN NO..632 BEGINS. 


DASHING DOLORES; 


OR, 


Chincapin Dick on the Border. 
THE SPOTTED SEA-LION; 


The Sealers of Alaska, 


By ROGER STARBUCE: 





There are also in course of publication, “Taz Mortiny 
oF THE MARLBOROUGH,” and ‘‘CapTAIN FIREBRAND; OB, 
THE OATH OF THE TWELVE.” These are highly enter- 
taining stories, to interest the youthful readers, and 
altogether free from coarseness and vulgarity. Each 
number also contains “ Portraits and Sketches of Dis- 
tinguished Pupils of both sexes at the Public Schools’; 
Notes of Foreign Travel, Incidents, Puzzles, Anecdotes, 
Wonderful Facts, etc., etc. 





Published every Monday. Sold by all Newsdealera, 
Price, 5 Cents. Annual Subscription, Postage included, 
$2.50; Six Months (26 numbers) $1.25. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe ! 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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November 30, 1878.) 


Johnson Bros, & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WHo.esats Hovssz, | Reta. House, 
600 & 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, | Union Square, N.Y., 


OFFER 


UNUSUAL & EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS 


IN 


French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and 
American Straw Goods, 
Ribbons, Velvets, 

Plushes, 

Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers and 
Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear, Berlin Wools and 
a Worsted Work, 

ancy Goods, 
Etec. 
Catalogues & Samples sent on Application, 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices 








NPRECEDENTED ATTRACTION! = 
Over Half a Million Distributed. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 
This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it bas since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Its 
Grand Single Number Drawings will take 
place monthly. Jt never scales or postpones, Look at 
the following Distribution: 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT, 
during which will take place the 
EXTRAORDINARY SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWING, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, December 10th, 
Under the personal supervision and management of 
Gen. G. T, BEAUREGARD, of Louisiana, 
and Gen. JUBAL A, EARLY, of Virginia, 


CAPITAL PRIZE, $100,000. 


aw Notice — Tickets are $10 only, 
Halves, $5. Fifths,$2. Tenths, $1. 


LIST OF PRIZES: 











1 CAPITAL PRIZE OF $100,000.......... $100,000 

1 GRAND PRIZE OF eee 50,000 

1 GRAND PRIZE OF OS) ees 20,000 

2 LARGE PRIZES OF | a 20,000 

4 LARGE PRIZES OF 5,000...... 20,000 

20 PRIZES OF ead ee 20,000 

50 “ OTE 25,000 

100 ss Ss ces eeeses 30,000 

200 “ , ar 40,000 

600 “ ae «++ 60,000 

10,000 “ Medsuesscee 100,000 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 

100 Approximation Prizes of $200......... ee» 20,000 

100 do do _' eae $0ases 10,000 

100 do do TOsecsecesees 7,500 

11,279 Prizes, amounting to..... eeeceseccee +++ $522, 500 
en. G. T. BEAUREGORD of La. Commis- 
on: JUBAL A. EARLY, of Va. }  ‘sioners 


Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the office of the Company in New Orleans, 
Write for circulars or send orders to 
M. A. DATPHIN, 
P. O. Box 692, New Orleans, La., 
Orto H. L. PLUM, 
319 Broadway. New York. 


OPIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
Or, MRS. DR. S. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 


Price Reduced from 50c. to 25c. each. 
UR NEW 


POCKET COIN CASKET. 


Holds over $5.00 worth of Silver Coin in 
Half Dollars, Quarters, Dimes, and Nickels. 
The slightest movement of the thumb pushes 
the desired coin into your hand, and another 
0 one takes its place. Beautitul in design, 
~y elegantly nickel silver-plated, and 












perfect in its operation. Sample,post- 
paid, 25c. Agents’ trial package of 6 tor $1.00. 
Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue of other nov- 
ellies FREE, E, NASON & CO., 111 
Nassau Street, New York. 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 

EVERY BOY should have one for amusement, 

i instruction and to make money, by doing Society 
and Business Printing. Any one can work it. 

EVERY MAN should have one to do his own 

wertising. Atthe Centennial it re- 









GOLD 
Beautiful Christmas and New Year Cards,—25 


assorted designs, with name elegantly printed, 10c., sent 
in a neat case. TURNER & CO., Ashland, Mass, 


: attractions in Demorest’s Month! 
Grand Holiday3sc° post free. 17 & 14th St,N. Ye 


HOTOS,—Actresses, 5c,; special subjects, 10c. each, 
3 for 25c.. 75c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos. Choice 
Books, etc., 3c. N. L. WHitney, 67 Jackson St., Chicago. 


fromall 
Cost $3 Of OOn Send 6c stam: 


Cc for Catalogu 
NG & CO, Manufact'rs, Fort- 


loque. 
ill Sq., Boston. 

















New Year Cards.—New and Original designs for 
1879, The finest out, 25, with name neatly printed, 35c, 
Samples and price-list 3c. Agents wanted. Printers sup- 
plied. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


a A canos) 


7 Beautiful Christmas and New Year’s Cards. 
(Original designs.) No 2 alike. 15c. 1a stamps 
taken. Tuomas & Co., P. O, box 1637, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HE Engraver’s Model Cabinet. Free forstamp. G. ©. 
LorwENTHAL & Co., No. 722 Sansom St., Phila., Pa 





BO Certise. Blue, Brown and Jet Gold Border 
Cards, entirely new, name in gold and hand- 


some Leatherette Card Case, 40 cts. 3 packs, 1.0. 
Catalogue & Bamples 6c. J. A. Morrill, Bitton. Y. 





of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with nam® 
10c., postpaid Gro. L Reep & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 











PAGE BOOK OF WONDERS for a 3 cent stamp. 
Address, B. FOX & Co. , 391 Canal Street, New York. 





__FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. — 


aa Oth 


GRAND DISTRIBUTION! 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 


Legalized by the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and super- 
vised by Hon. R. C. Wintersmira, Ex-Treasurer, Gen’L 
T. A. Harris, and other prominent citizens that may be 
designated by ticket-holders, will hold their SIXTH 


POPULAR DRAWING in Public Library Hall, Louisville, 
Ky., on 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1878. 
No Scaling! No Postponement! 


heerrtting $440,400 in Cash ! 


Prizes 
Aggregating 
AND TICKETS ONLY $2. 

In consequence of its popularity, and in compliance 
with request of numerous ticket-buyers, the manage- 
ment again present the following attractive and 

UNPRECEDENTED SCHEME!! 
1 Prize..........+- $30,000 100 Prizes $100 ea $10,000 








1 Prize.... -» 10,000 300 Prizes 50ea 15,000 
erry 5,000 500 Prizes 20ea 10,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10,000 | 1,000 Prizes 10ea 10,000 
20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 

9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... $2,7 

9 Prizes 200 each “ wee te 1,800 
OPrizes 100ecach j= = gecces 900 
3,060 PHRIOR, ocinnccenectece Ceevcccccccocceccees $115,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1. 

27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $100. 

Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express, Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville Courier-Journal and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders. For tickets and infor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
or, T. JJ. COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., or B. H. PORTER & CO., Eastern 
Agents, 1,227 Broadway, New York. 





CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An Unequaled Toilet Preparation. 


Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and indorsed by Mrs. Scorr Sippons, Ciara Louise 
KELLOGG, Lorra, JANAUSCHEK, and hundreds of others. 
Contains nothing that will injure the most delicate skin. 
Sold by all druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 

CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 
REMARKABLE CURE 





The new cure for 
Consumption, Asth- 
evilalizing process, 

have been made in 


atoh agp and Nerv- 

ous Diseases, which are attracting wide attention, ~ 

REFER BY PERMISSION ):.!'22: 
of Richmond, Va. ; Hon. Wm. D, Kelley, Gen. 


enry Warren, T. 8. 
A nn GO been y benefit this treatment, 


ENT FREE Sores ioe loth ny 


testimonials to most remarkab 
cures, Drs. STABKEX & P . irard St., P! 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY! 
Beautiful & Artistic Oil Pictures! 

Steel Engravings, and a grand combination of Lit- 
erary features for the Holidays. Price 25e, post free; 
yearly $3,with two large and splendid Oil Pictures, 15 x 
21—*J,ion’s Bride” & “Rock of Ages,’’ asa premium ; 
transportation 50c, extra. Send for terms to agents, W, 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 E. 14th St., N. Y. 








Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


UPTURE.—DR WM. MARSH cures the worst 
cases in four to eight months; 20 years’ experi- 


ence. Only office, 1,128 Broadway, bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 





CLOSE OF VOLUME VI. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe! 





THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED IN THE WORLD. 





128 Pages, Quarto; over One Hundred Engravings. Price only 25 Cents. 


H rank 


POPULAR 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER, NOW READY, 


Has the Following Extraordinary Table of 


CONT 


ENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


Afghanistan, England’s New Antagonist. 

The Choicest Piece of Composition. 

The National Dance of Hungary, 

An Instance of Indian Daring. 

An Imperial Nurse in Ancient Times: 

A Sleeping Child. Poem. By Ella Wheeler. 

Fairy-rings in Meadows, 

The Grenadier’s Forgiveness. 

The Error of Modern Science in the Restoration of Ex- 
tinct Animals. 

A Terrible Revenge. By E. E. Rexford. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Henry Barton Baker. 

Old-time Geutleman’s Snuff Apparatus. 

Evening. Poem, 

Next Door. 

The Story of David Boothby. 

Out with Rugonauth the Shikarry. 

The Mango. 

The Hedgehog. 

The Buried Cities of the East— Excavations around 
Nineveh and Babylon. By M. F. Valette, 

The Sailor and his Old Friend the Lion. 

As from the Dead. By Mrs. M. A. Dennison. 

Glimpses of Old Spain. By N. Robinson. 


ENGRA 


A Fountain in aSpanish Village—Colored Frontispiece. 

Afghanistan, England’s New Antagonist: Shere Ali, the 
Ameer of Cabul—The Bala Hissar and View of Cabul 
—Kohistan Foot Soldier in Summer Costume— 
Afghan Executioner and Assistant—The English At- 
tack on Ghuznee—The Prison of the English Captives 
at Cabul—Fort of Ali Musjid and the Khyber Pass— 
Akhbar Khan—Mohammed Akhbar Khan—Interior 
of the Palace of Shah Shujan-ool-moolk, at Cabul— 
Lady Sale—The Bolan Pass—Map of Afghanistan and 
its surroundings, showing the Russian and British 
Territory adjacent—Meeting of Afreedis in the 
Khyber Pass—Types of Mountaineers in the Dau- 
ranee—Bazar and Citadel from the Band-room, 
Kandahar—Ladies of Cabul 

The Grenadier’s Forgiveness. 

Errors of Modern Science: Photograph of a Fossil 
Skeleton of the Paleotherium Magnum—The Palzo- 
therium Magnum as Erroneously Restored. 

A Terrible Revenge. 

At the Piano. , 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan: Sheridan at the Trial of War- 
ren Hastings; Edmund Burke. 

Old-time Gentleman’s Saoulf Apparatus, 

Evening. 

Next Door. 

The Story of David Boothby. 

Out with Rugonauth the Shikarry. 

The Mango. 

The Hedgehog. 

The Buried Cities of the East: Layard’s Discoveries at 
Nimroud—Assyrian Musician, from Bas Reliefs— 
Ancient Chariot—Cuneiform Inscription—Rings and 
Bracelets—Baboon on the Shoulders of Showman— 
Tablet in Clay Envelope—Inscribed Clay Lump— 
Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard—Assyrian Tablet at 
Kermanshah, Recording the Last Treaty of the 
Israelites — Ancient Assyrian Costumes—Captive 
Israelites bi fore the King of Assyria—Musicians from 
Nineveh, Bas Reliefs—Clay Vases and Ornaments 
—Elephant and Rhinoceros—A Priest—A Wounded 
Lioness—Lassoing a Wild Ass—Camels Resting— 
View of Wurka—Portion of Wuswass Mound, Wurka 
—Clay Tablet—Assyrian Bridle—Loaded Mule—An 
Assyrian Monarch, from a Bas Relief—Sinkereh— 


Thomas Crofton Croker. 

The Crescent. 

Norman Desborough’s Son. By Frank Lee Benedict. 

Colonel Gurwood. 

Some Personalities—Washington Irving. By Richard B, 
Kimball, Author of ‘‘ St. Leger,’’ etc 

Cascade ip the Comoro Island of Moheli 

A Tornado on the Mississippi 

How Phil Considine met the Banshee. 

Genoa, the Superb. By Lady Blanche Murphy, 

Too Obedient by Half. By Mary Grace Halpine, 

The Torpedo. 

Clara Walling. By Carle Marle. 

Earwigs. 

A Rare Town, 

A Naval Battle between the Crusaders and the Saracens. 

The Witch, the Cat, and the Lady. 

A Frightiul Test. By Walter Edgar McCann, 

The Backwoodsman’s Story. 

The Wild Cat. 

Heating and Lighting at the Paris Exhibition, 
fessor Charles A. Joy. 

Recent Progress in Science, 

Entertaining Column, 


VINGS 


Clay Tablet—Sheep from Ninevah, Bas Reliefs—Crab 
* Ostrich, Fish and Fabulous Monster—Earrings—A 
Lion Hunt, from a Clay Tablet. 

The Sailor and the Lion. 

As from the Dead, 

Glimpses of Old Spain: The Interior of a Venta, or Road- 
side Inn—A Disappointed Mendicant—aA Serenade by 
Spanish Students—A Funcion—The Halt of the Car- 
ros—A Peasant going to Town—A Drove of Mules 
and Asses—A Seller of Cacahuetas, 

Norman Desborough’s Son. 

** Who Can This Be?”’ 

Washington Irving: Ichabod Crane and Katrina Van 
Tassel—Portrait of Washington Irving — Sunnyside, 
Residence of Washington Irving—The Grave of 
Washington Irving. 

A Tornado on the Mississippi. 

A Cascade in the Comoro Island of Moheli. 

How Phil Considine met the Banshee, 

Genoa the Superb: View of Genoa and its Harbor—En- 
trance to the Grounds of the Villa Pallavacini—The 
Obelisk at the Lake, Villa Pallavacini—The Arsenal 
at Genoa—Monument in Honor of Columbus—The 
Lake and Statue of Diana, Villa Pallavacini—The 
Villa Doria, Genoa. 

Too Obedient by Half. 

Playing Grandpa. 

The Torpedo: Electric Organ of the Torpedo—Section of, 
the Prisms, 

Earrings. 

Clara Walling. 

A Naval Battle between the Crusaders and the Saracens. 

The Witch, the Cat, and the Lady, 

A Probable Misinterpretation. 

A Frighttul Test. 

A Backwoodsman’s Story. 

Thanksgiving Day at the Old Homestead. 

The Wild Cat. 

Heating and Lighting at the Paris Exhibition—The Pyro. 
phorus, or Hydrogen Lamp—Petroleum Lamp Ex- 
hibited in Paris—Apparatus for the Complete Analy- 
sis of Gas—Plan for the Ventilation of Theatres by 
Gas Jets placed in Flues. 

A Canadian Trapper. 


By Pro- 








Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent literature, embracing what would require volumes in other form; 
and, with a hundred or more engravings, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational 


Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready tor 


sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents, 


Beautifully bound volumes Nos. IIL. and IV. for 1877 and V. for 1878 of POPULAR MONTHLY are now ready, 


and will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


For Vol Lil, or IV., $2; for Vol V., $2.50, postage paid, 





The “POPULAR MONTHLY” is published on the 15th of each month, and can be found at all news-depots, 


128 Pages, Quarto; over [00 Illustrations. Price, 25 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, POSTAGE FREE. 


Prank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, Wew York. 
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Agents Wanted. 


ON LL LLL lll a fl 


$5 A DAY ,"s,s2°0'* FINE ART NOVELTIES 
OUTFIT FREE, J. & surrorp’s sons, Boston 


ILL. CATALOGUE OF ARTICLES FOR AGENTS 


Free, BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Mass. 


3 0 elegant Gold border Cards & name 10c. watch free 
7 to Agents, Outfit 10c, Agt’s Card Co., Arcade, N. Y. 
$7 Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address, 

; P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
Agents at $100 a month to 


WANTE sell our Patent Horse Collar 


and Cow Milker. $5 samples free. Address, with stamp, 
SMITH & SON, 24 Dey Street, New York. 


AGENTS, READ THIS 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow @ large commission to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions We mean what we say. 
Sample free. Address, 


SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORM 
AND ITS GREAT REFORMERS, 


The latest, freshest and most complete work on the 
Great Temperance Movement, now sweeping over the 
country, Francis Murphy, Dr. Reynolds, and all the 
great temperance workers ot the country, indorse it. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. Adress for ex- 
tra terms, NELSON & PHILLIP, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 

Agents, there is yet an 


A G E N I 5 opening for everybody 


to make money honorably and easily. Inexperienced 
hands make little fortunes in leisure hours, Teachers 
are doubling their salaries’ Boys and Girls are mak- 
ing men’s wages. Our Agents can ever look customers 
straight in the face, for our very life depends on keep- 
ing faith, No charge for outfit, and no experience 
needed. When our terms are known there is a scramble 
for agencies, so this will appear only once. A postal- 
card secures all particulars, 

woe Hgravp Publishing Co., Box 1533, Boston, 

ass. 


——_ 











64-page Catalogue of Novelties FREE 
CITY NOVELTY Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 





A MONTH-—-AGENTS WANTED —36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Jree. Address J. Bronsoy, Detroit, Mich. 














Notwithstanding all the 
sham offers presented to 





To Tax Traps 4 Aexnrrs! 






offer at cost to intro- 
A dnetion.) is the arm rest; B,writ— 
ing table; C, tray for books and pa- 
pers; D, place for ink, pens, ete. 
Norg.—Unlike anyother, you cam 
use this desk anywhere, and on 
any arm-chair; you can putiten 
or take it off, or adjust it to please 
you instantly. Itislight, roomy 
and beautifal. ‘‘Altogether the eas- 
jest desk to write on ever made * 
2 is the universal testimony. Address 
4.4. PARK & CO., Lansing, Mich. 


N. B.—As heretofore, orders will be filled second day 
alter receipt. $2.50 buys a desk, delivered free.’ 

’ 

etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS sence 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


6 
5 
40 








from Nervous Dssrurry, 





MIXED CARDS with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Agent’s Outfit, 10. L C Cos & Co., Bristol, Ct, 





Perfumed Cards [no 2 alike], Name in Crimson, 
Gold & Jet, 10c. Cunron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 





PERFUMED CARDS, no 2 alike, name in Gold and 
Jet, 10c. FRANKLIN Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 





Now Ready, 
At Price to Suit the Times. 


A TASTEFUL AND USEFUL ANNUAL. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


Illustrated Almanac 


For 1879. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF TEE YEAR. 
Four Exquisite Pictures in Oil Colors; 


“Tas Far Zenana,” “On THE Doorster — RECOLLEO: 
TIons OF ConsTANTINOPLE,”’ ‘‘ Returning Hatta,” 
“A Dust in Venice.” 


NUMEROUS FINE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 





ILLUSTRATIONS, 

William Cullen Bryant. 

At the Fountain 

The Close of the Cuban War. 

The Treaty of San Stefano 
and the Berlin Congress, 


A Winter Scene. 

A Disconcerted Hunter. 

The Marriage and Death of 
Queen Mercedes. 

Edison’s Phonograph, 


The Oldest City im the| Views in the Island of 
United States. —Views in| Cyprus. 
St. Augustine. The International Exposi- 
Karl Russell. tion, Paris. 


Chun Lan Pin, Chinese Min- 
ister to the United States. 

The Marquis of Lorne, Gov- 
ernor-general of Canada. 

The Accident to the Ger- 
man Fleet. 

Canadians Going to Church 
on Snow-shoes. 

The Attempts on the Life of 
the Emperor William of 
Germany. 

etc., etc, 


The Death and Obsequies of 
Pope Pius 1X. 

Pope Leo XIIL, and his 
Election. 

The Wreck of the ‘ Metro- 
polis.” 

A Sweet Friend, 

Chinese Merchant Balanc- 
ing his Accounts for the 





Day. 
The Flight of Time. 
Etc., etc., 





The work contains a vast fund of information; a 
record of all the Promivent and Interesting Events of the 
Year ; Calendars; Astronomical Notes; carefully pre- 
pared Statistics (valuable for reference), and scientific 
and useful articles in great variety. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York: 


EEE EE EEE 
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66 F JORILINE “—FoR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH, 

Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from | parasites or 
living *‘ animalecula leaving them pear whit and 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a fou nach 
or tobacco smoke, Being partly composed o!f honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it per 


fecily harmless and delicious as sherry 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No, 493 
Oxtord Street, London, England, and retailed 


everywhere 


Gentlemen’s Clothing, 


and Outfitting of Every 
Description. All the most popular of prevailing styles 
and fabrics in BUSINESS, DRESS aod WORKING 
SUITS; FALL and WINTER OVERCOATS; BOYS’ 
and YOUTHS’ HOME, SCHOOL and DRESS SUITS 
and OVERCOATS, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


t sof the cot 
ORDERS | conte pie New Rules for Self: 
by Letter 


Measure with the guaranteed certainty 
Promptly filled, 


Tailoring, Furnishing Goods, 





of receiving the most PERFECT FIT 
attainable. Over 20,000 orders filled 
with the highest satisfaction. See Tes 
} timonials, Book of Fashions. 


Rules for Self-Measure, Samples, Price List, Book of 
Fashions, SENT FREE on application. 


Geo, L. rion | 


Merchant Clothier, 
140 Futon St,., New Yore. 
Established 1863. 


Successor to 
FREEMAN & BURR, 


Ladies Suits 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION, STYLE and WORKMANSHIP 
UNSURPASSED, at 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


SERGE and NOVELTY SUITS from $5 up. 





BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, SILK ‘TRIMMINGS, from 
$10 up. 


ELEGANT PARISIAN COSTUMES 


SUPERB STYLES, NOW OFFERED 
At Less than Half the 
Cost of Importation, 


A. T.Stewart&Co., 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


HORSMAN'S 
PARLOR 
ARCHERY 


Can be used in any 
parlor, without injury 
to the furniture or win- 
dows. Send stamp for 
Price-list, 

E. l. HORSMAN, 
Manufacturer, sJ0—82 
William Street, N. Y. 




















ELEOTROTYPERS 


M. CRANE & Co. 


AND 
57 Park Place N.Y. STEREOTY PERS, 
Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
a SPECLALTY.—ESTIMATES furnished on application. 
“Mr. Crane has done all my elestrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years,”’—FRANK LagsLiz. 




















NTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 

ulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person from twe to five pounds per week. 

“ Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Sold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.0. Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 











And STEREOPTICONS, all prices VIE WS illus 
trating every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
Ete. g@ A profitable business for a man with small 
capital, Also MAGIC LANT ERNS for home amuse- 
ment. 74-page catalogue free McALLISTER, 
Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N, Y, 


| 


| 


| 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

















Saye > 


Se 


~ 
Cas 


Me ye 





ON THE SURFACE, 
| ComroRTABLE PassENGER (WITH RLATION). 


“What a blessing the much-abused street- 
car is, after all,” 


ON THE ELEVATED. 
Unctvit, Conpucror —“* You can’t git on here—all 
full—mebbe you can git on the next train, and 
mebbe you can't.” 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


I18sS4 Fifth Avenue, 
BROADWAY and 23d St., a NEW YORK. 








—— 









Extra Long Seal-Skin Sacques, 


IN ALL QUALITIES AND SIZES, OF ENGLISH DYF. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 
CLOAKS, AND WRAPS, 


FROM PARIS, AND OF OUR OWN MAKE, 
Fur-Trimmings, Gents’ Furs, Fur- 
Robes, Rugs, and Mats. 


Large Assortment, Superior Styles, and Make, and at 
Low Prices, 


EveryMan 
HIS OWN 


PRINTER, 







ay | 






© 


$3 Press tii: 

bels,cards 
ete. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
For business, pleasure, young or old 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
& Meriden, Conn 








At the PARIS 





E,&T. FAIRBANKS & CO.,Scale Manufacturers, 





[Novemper 30, 1878. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAILER 
OF THE LARGEST VARIETY FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 


AND 


Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY 


OF} 


ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


7 THE MODEL PRESS 


is the simplest, easiest running, 
Jastest and most perfect press ever 
invented, and guaranteed to be 
Thoroughly Reliable 
Any smart boy can manage it, and 
do hundreds of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
business men all their printing bills. Presses as lo 
as $3. or business printing, $10 to $35. Rotary 
foot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 
and @ Prize Medal awarded at the Paris Exposition 
The Leading Press of the World. 
A handsomely illustrated 124 page book, entitled 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRINTER’ S GUIDE, 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cents. Addres 
"J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’frs. 
No. 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 
. All who would have feet free from 
YP corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort 


Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
= D/ irom pnature—an essentially differ 
Ad ent sty le—and 

Se ad 


latest improve 
ments. They press 
the foot evenly, 
giving elasticity in 
>, walking, and by the 
. % ingenuity of their 
construction, they appear smaller than they really are, 
giving an elegant appearance even to the largest and 
clumsiest feet, 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y 











The Boss Press of the World 














RECEIVED 





INHIBITION, 1878--more than were ever awarded 
any other exhibitor at any World’s Fair. 








THE J. M. BRUNSWICK & BALKE CO.’S BILLIARD TABLE, 


Presented to St. Agnes’s Table, at the Catholic Fair.—Sre Pacer 220, 





























WINDSOR WAGON presented to St. Dominick’s Table at the CATHOLIC FAIR. 


[See Pace 220. | : 





NOW is THE TIME to SUBSCRIBE! 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal 


THE HICHEST EXPONENT OF FASHION & TASTE. 


Published Weekly at 10 Cents per Copy. Annual Subscription, $4, Postpaid. Sold at all the 
News-depots. 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 53, 55 & 67 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK: 











Now is the Tinie 
to Subscribe! 
The Cheapest Sunday Magazine in the 
World! | 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


OF 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY, 


Completing Volume IV. 


CONTENTS : 

ArticLes: ‘‘ Christianity in Madagascar,’’ by Alfred H. 
Guernsey, 10 illustrations; “The Martin Luther of 
India,” by David A. Curtis, illustrated; ‘ Uncertainties 
of Science,’’ by Professor Birks; ‘' Christianity in 


\ Humble Life,” by Rev. 8. R. Fisher, D D., ete., ete, 


DescriPTIVE ARTICLES, SKETCHES, Erc.: ‘‘The Felou 
Falls on the Senegal’; ‘‘On the Banks of the Jumna’’, 
Costumes in Cuzco”; ** The Murder of Cardinal Beaton” ; 
“The Earl of Rochester’’; ‘*Gaza’’; ** Modes of Saluta- 
tion by Various Peoples’’; ‘*The Brave Boy of Godal- 
ming”; ‘* Paganini’s Shoe-violin;” “The Golden Sov- 
ereign; Or, Honesty the Best Policy ’’; etc., etc. 


Srories, Erc.: ‘‘Michael Airdree’s Freehold,” con 
tinued; ‘‘In Mischief Again,” continued; ‘Dr. Paul 
Bellingham”; ‘“*The Scottish Martyrs,” etc., etc. 


Poems: ‘Hours with English Sacred Poets,” Sir John 
and Francis Beaumont, Phineas Fletcher; ‘ Pope Boni 
face VIII.” ; ‘Decay of Earthly Greatness”; ‘The 
Home Sickness”, ‘The Silver Tankard”; ‘Like a 
Little Child,” ete, , etc. 


Tae Home Pctrit: Sermon by the Editor on the sig 
nification of the Scriptural term, ‘‘ Lost ’’; Popular Exe- 
gesis; Editor’s Library, Portfolio, Note Book, etc. 


Tae Miscetuany is large and comprehensive, 128 
quarto pages. Over 100 Illustrations, Portraits, Mot- 
toes, etc, 





Annual subscription, $3, Single copies, 25 cents, 


SEND 25°CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY 


NOW is the TIME to SUBSCRIBE 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 














